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Editorial Comment 


BREAKDOWN OF THE GENEVA NAVAL CONFERENCE 


United States to come to an agree- 

ment for the further limitation of 
naval armaments, at the recent Geneva 
Conference called at the instance of Pres- 
ident Coolidge, is an event of more than 
ordinary importance. If this failure mere- 
ly indicated the inability of the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries to reach 
an accord respecting technical naval de- 
tails, it might be dismissed with little 
concern. But it goes far deeper than that. 
The two countries failed to agree be- 
cause neither is willing to have its naval 
requirements fixed by the other. Parity 
of naval power is a term to be inter- 
preted in the light of what the respective 
countries consider as essential to adequate 
protection. Great Britain has always 
persisted in the view that the isolated 
position of England, and her extended 
trade routes, imperatively demanded 
superior naval power. But as the terri- 
torial possessions of the United States 
have extended, and with the construction 
of the Panama Canal, together with ex- 
pansion of foreign trade and the growth 
of foreign investments, this country 
takes the view that naval strength is 
equally vital. 

So long as these views prevail—and 
there is no immediate prospect that they 
will be given up by either side—the out- 
look for an agreement as to further naval 
construction cannot be regarded as 
promising. In fact, within the limita- 
tions fixed by the Washington Disarm- 
ament Conference, something like a race 
in naval construction between Great 
Britain and the United States may be 
expected. It may be that before the 
Washinton limitation expires a new 


Fis of Great Britain and the 


formula will be arranged; on the other 
hand, the expiration of that limit may 
be the signal for an unrestrained race in 
naval construction between the two 
countries. That the latter contingency 
is to be avoided is generally conceded. 

The fact that Great Britain refuses to 
have her naval requirements limited to 
any extent by the United States does not 
necessarily imply a purpose to attack 
this country. It rather represents a de- 
termination to be prepared to defend 
the interests of the British Empire in any 
possible contingency. Such a theory of 
national defense was advanced by the 
late General Leonard Wood when he 
was advocating preparedness for the 
United States shortly after the beginning 
of the World War. He compared this 
preparation to the precautions taken by 
the commander of a ship before putting 
to sea to meet a storm from whatever 
quarter it might originate. That this 
theory of national defense is a sound one 
cannot well be denied. In applying it at 
the Geneva Conference the British Gov- 
ernment clearly recognized the fact that 
however often it might be declared that 
“war between the United States and 
Great Britain is unthinkable,” the naval 
policy of England was not to be shaped 
by any sentiment of this kind. 

With equal truth it may be said that 
the United States Government did not 
exclude the possibility of war between 
the two countries in fixing our naval 
policy. 

Now this does not mean that either 
country is definitely preparing for war 
against the other; but it clearly does mean 
that England and the United States have 
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not forever put aside the possibility of a 
conflict between the two countries. This 
they could hardly be expected to do so 
long as the present crude ideas prevail 
regarding international relations. The 
only true hope of peace lies in a better 
understanding of what these relations 
should be, and to bring this about is a 
work that will require a long time; mean- 
while, each nation must be prepared to 
defend its interests against the barbaric 
outbreaks which present misconceptions 
regarding international relations invite. 

It has become quite fashionable for 
writers and speakers in England and 
America to declare that “war between 
these two great English-speaking nations 
is unthinkable;” but is this necessarily 
so? 

What today is the most potential cause 
of war? Does it not consist of interna- 
tional rivalry in trade and finance? And 
are not the two greatest rivals in this 
field at the present time England and the 
United States? 

Shamefully must it be admitted that, 
with all the boasted enlightenment of 
the present age, we still regard interna- 
tional trade as a form of war rather than 
as an honorable exchange of goods and 
services of mutual advantage. We seem 
to look upon the world as a limited field, 
offering but scant opportunities for 
trade, and that by political maneuvering 
or some clever strategy we must jockey 
the other fellow out of position and ap- 
propriate all these opportunities our- 
As a matter of fact, there is 
more business in the world than Eng: 
land and the United States can pos- 
sibly do; the opportunities for trade and 
investment are not limited, but boundless. 
Should each country supply the world’s 
requirements to the limits of its produc- 
tive capacity, it would spell prosperity 
and not impoverishment for the other. 

The wealth of England and of the 
United States is misapplied when put 
into the construction of gigantic navies. 


selves. 


It is all needed for the use of the home 
population, and for constructive purposes 
throughout the world. 

Cambridge and Oxford, Harvard and 
Yale, seem in the past to have been so 
deeply engrossed in the study of Greek 
roots and quadratic equations to have 
had no time left for inculcating in the 
minds of their students the just relations 
that should govern the intercourse of na- 
tions. The churches have been so intent 
upon prayer-book revision and combating 
the anthropoid origin of man that they 
have missed the great opportunity of es- 
tablishing the interdependence of man- 
kind. Clearly, we need education a lit: 
tle further removed from barbarism than 
any we have yet known, and a religion 
that will draw mankind closer together. 

Truly, war between England and the 
United States should be unthinkable, as 
it should be between this country and any 
civilized power. But the mere repetition 
of this comforting statement will not 
make it so, and we can have no sure 
hope of peace until there is a right un- 
derstanding of international relations and 
a true comprehension of the sound foun 
dations of world prosperity. 

Instead of expending their energy and 
wealth in rival naval construction, Great 
Britain and the United States might bet 
ter employ all their resources—and co 
operatively to the extent practicable—in 
advancing the welfare of their respective 
populations and in restoring the waste of 
the Great War. This is the work which 
present conditions demand, and one in 
which the two countries might profitably 
engage. They made a bad beginning at 
Geneva, though fortunately it is not too 
late to avoid the consequences of that 
error. 

The co-operation of America and Eng’ 
land holds great hope for the future o! 
world peace and prosperity. Not less 
certainly does the possibility of a con 
flict between these countries portend 
world disaster. 
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CLOSER INTERNATIONAL FI- 
NANCIAL CO-OPERATION 


between the governor of the Bank 

of England, deputy governor of 
the Bank of France, president of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank and the governor of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank afford 
ground for the hope that in the future 
there is to be a greater degree of financial 
co-operation between London, New York, 
Paris and Berlin than has existed for 
somé time past. While details of these 
conferences have not been forthcoming, 
the very fact that the heads of these great 
institutions have found it desirable to get 
together must be taken as a sign of their 
recognition of the fact that greater co- 
operation is desirable, and as an evi- 
dence of a determination to bring this 
about. This is really of more impor- 
tance than would be the details of the 
procedure by which such co-operation is 
to be effected. These details will prob- 
ably be worked out as may be necessary 
in each particular case. 

Great yain has been made in interna- 
tional financial relations when it is ad- 
mitted that no one of the great world 
financial centers can operate without re- 
gard to the effect upon the others. 
Bankers as practical business men have 
come to recognize this fact, as witnessed 
by the New York conferences. 

Perhaps in time the same lesson may 
be learned and applied in our industrial 
and commercial relations with other 
countries, for it would seem that the 
same principle is applicable in both cases. 
This principle is a simple one, namely, 
that you do not gain but lose by any 
action that embarrasses your customer, 
and in international trade all nations be- 
long in this category. Finance and trade, 
confined within the borders of any par- 
ticular country, are never looked on as 
a species of warfare. Why should they 
be so regarded when we overstep national 
boundries? 


R ‘vive conferences in New York 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S QUAL- 
IFIED WITHDRAWAL 


RESIDENTS are sometimes gifted 
P with special ability in adding to 

the piquancies and perplexities of 
the English language. Roosevelt gave us 
“Byzantine logothete,” which he prob- 
ably found in Gibbon; Cleveland fur- 
nished “innocuous desuetude,” and now 
President Coolidge has told us that he 
does not “choose to run for the Presi- 
dency in 1928.” In the case of the terms 
used by Roosevelt and Cleveland help 
could be obtained from an encyclopedia 
or dictionary; but how shall we find out 
just what Mr. Coolidge meant when he 
said he did not choose to run? A man 
may not choose to do a thing, and yet 
be forced to do it. Conceivably, a strong 
movement within the party for his nom- 
ination next year might constrain Mr. 
Coolidge to run, although he had pre- 
viously chosen not to do so. Not im- 
probably the President intended that con- 
struction to be put upon his qualified 
refusal. Nor could he be justly cen- 
sured for doing so. His personal choice 
was not to be a candidate; but if his 
party drafted him, he could not refuse 
to serve. Eminent politicians have placed 
this construction upon the President's 
statement. Others contend that he is 
definitely out of the race. 

Perhaps the fairest construction of Mr. 
Coolidge’s attitude is that he intended to 
open the field to other candidates. To say 
to them, in substance, that if you choose 
to run, I shall not regard it as personal 
or political opposition, since I prefer not 
to be a candidate. Friends of various 
aspirants to succeed Mr. Coolidge have 
thus construed the President’s statement. 
Mr. Lowden, Vice-president Dawes, Mr. 
Hughes and Speaker Longworth are 
names already proposed. 

With an open field for the Republican 
nomination the campaign of 1928, at 
least that part of it antedating the party 
convention, promises greater zest than 
would have been the case had Mr. 
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Coolidge’s nomination been predeter- 
mined. 


PASSING OF PROMINENT 
AMERICANS 


EATH has of late been very busy 
among men prominent in different 
walks of American life. Within 

a recent period it has taken General 
Leonard Wood, Judge Elbert H. Gary 
and J. Ogden Armour. The first of these 
was eminent as an administrator and the 
two latter in the business life of the 
country. 

Leonard Wood was by temperament 
a typical soldier, although his fame was 
achieved rather as an administrator than 
on the field of battle. That he wished 
to go to France in the capacity of com- 
mander of troops he had himself trained 
for service, but that the opportunity was 
denied him, constitutes one of the per- 
sonal tragedies of the late war. But 
Wood was too fine a man and too much 
the soldier to brood over his disap- 
pointment. He went back to train more 
officers and men. No man in the United 
States, with the possible exception of 
Roosevelt, did as much as Leonard Wood 
to arouse this country to the need of 
preparation at the outbreak of the Great 
War. He did great work in Cuba and 
later as governor-general of the Philip- 
pines. His training as a physican made 
him recognize the importance of stamp- 
ing out yellow fever in the former coun- 
try and leprosy in the Philippines. But 
he was more than an enemy of disease. 
He was the consistent foe of graft and 
ineficiency. His administrative record 
sheds lustre not only upon his name but 
on the country he served so well, and to 
whose service he gave his life. 

Judge Gary, in another way, was 
typical of America at its best. For the 
services of the really wise and capable 
‘business man, who maintains a great in- 
dustry steadily in the face of world com- 
petition, and whose sound policies exert 


a stabilizing influence on finance and 
trade, are of incalculable value to the 
country. Judge Gary, like many suc 
cessful Americans, came from a small 
town, and his business beginnings were 
modest. But he became the head of one 
of the greatest business concerns in the 
world—chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation—and 
guided its great destinies with consum- 
mate wisdom. He was an able coadjutor 
of the late J. P. Morgan, who brought 
together the constituent companies form- 
ing the steel corporation. The history of 
this great organization shows that, when 
properly formed and rightly managed, a 
“trust” has no such terrors as were once 
popularly ascribed to it. Judge Gary 
was conservative, perhaps old-fashioned 
in some of his views, but his administra- 
tion of the affairs of the steel corpora: 
tion was eminently wise and successful. 
As indicated already, he exerted a de- 
cided influence in support of sound busi- 
ness methods and finance extending far 
beyond the bounds of his organization. 

J. Ogden Armour was long and prom: 
inently identified with the great meat- 
packing industry at Chicago, which had 
been built up by his father. He was also 
interested in banking and other business 
enterprises. 

The fear is often expressed that the 
death of men prominent in industry and 
finance endangers the prosperity of the 
concerns with which they were identified. 
But, with the great size of business or- 
ganizations in these days, this is hardly 
the case. They are not one-man concerns. 
The great banker dies, but his bank sur’ 
vives, and continues to prosper as before. 
So with the great industry. Wise men, 
during their lives, are careful to train 
others to assume their duties. The sub 
ordinate who displays the right qualities 
is promoted and ready to step into the 
shoes of the great captain of industry 
or the banker. If the organization does 
not contain within its own ranks men 
large enough for the work to be done, 
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—— 


they can still be found in other concerns 


of a like character. 


FARM CREDIT FACILITIES 


the public ear with demands for en- 

larged credit facilities for the farm- 
ers of the United States. This persistent 
cry was finally heeded by Congress, 
which created in a short time so many 
instrumentalities for extending credit to 
the farmer that one would think he was 
by this time plentifully supplied with 
that element in conducting his operations. 
It might also have been expected that if 
the farmer’s difficulties were due to want 
of credit, his troubles would have dis- 
appeared when this lack was supplied. 
Exactly the contrary seems to have hap- 
pened: The more credit the farmer ob- 
tained the worse off he became. In this 
respect the farmer perhaps does not differ 
from the majority of mankind who have 
not the art of using credit productively. 
Very likely this is a salutary provision of 
providence, for if all of us knew how to 
employ credit productively, we should all 
be rich and worldly-minded. 

Probably the sudden acquirement of 
greater power to use credit was not salu- 
tary to the farmer, and it may be that a 
more gradual increase of agricultural 
credit facilities would have been better. 
From recent failures of joint-stock land 
banks, it would seem that these institu- 
tions with their liberal lending policies 
have not been of the expected benefits to 
the farmer. The terms on which loans 
are granted by some of the land banks 
cannot be considered as harsh; in fact, 
they are extremely favorable to the bor- 
rower. But they apparently do not fur’ 
nish the desired alleviation of the farm- 
ers plight. A sound extension of credit 
to any industry rests upon the assumption 
that the industry will earn sufficient to 
keep up the interest on the loan and 
retire the principal within a reasonable 
period. Many of the farm loans have 
failed in meeting this elementary require- 


YOR many years politicians assailed 


ment and have become “frozen” assets 
in the hands of the lenders. 


A LIVING WAGE FOR ALL 


HE Secretary of Labor has taken 

occasion to point out that, despite 

our boasted. prosperity, there are 
several classes of our workmen who are 
receiving wages too small to sustain a 
decent standard of life. He gives figures 
to support this statement, and they show 
that some workmen are receiving less per 
week than others get for a single day. 
The industries paying the higher wages 
require, as a rule, the greater skill, but 
the difference in the pay is largely due 
to closer organization. 

It would seem that men who are en- 
gaged in work that does not return them 
a living wage would leave their present 
employment for other occupations offer- 
ing better pay. Even if they do not pos- 
sess the skill that would enable them to 
make the change, they could acquire it 
in the course of a little time. 

The same observation applies to farm- 
ing. Politicians tell us that it is no longer 
profitable, and yet something like one- 
half the population stick to it. There 
is nothing to hinder the farmer from de- 
serting the soil, going to the country town 
and engaging in any kind of business he 
may fancy. Or he can join the crowds 
in the great cities, there to enter the 
struggle for existence, paying prices for 
food and rent and sums for taxes that 
will astonish him. If he is in such des- 
perate straits as the politician represents, 
why does he not adopt this obvious rem- 
edy? Perhaps the true answer is that the 
farmer has common sense enough to 
know when he is well off, and refuses to 
jump out of the frying pan into the fire. 

It is a desirable end that all workers 
should have at least a living wage, but 
while they are free to choose their own 
employment the responsibility for obtain- 
ing this rests upon themselves rather than 
upon society at large. 





STRANGERS AS FUTURE DEPOSITORS 


By W. R. MorEHOUSE 


The first of a series of short articles, written by Mr. Morehouse for THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, about various kinds of bank depositors, their influence on bank growth, and how 
to handle them. The author is vice-president of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and president Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association. 


EW growth of the right type is 
essential to the prosperity and 
progress of every bank. Without 

such growth there is imminent danger of 
stagnation and ultimate disintegration. 
In the banking business, as in other lines, 
new blood must be constantly pumped 
into the life stream. 

There are two sources from which 
banks can develop new growth, either 
they must obtain additional new business 
from old customers, or new business must 
be secured from new customers. In either 
case, a thorough understanding of the 
various types of depositors is essential to 
the greatest success in deposit building. 

Let us consider briefly the future de- 
positor—the person who in the future 
will open an account with a bank. 

Although a person may be a total 
stranger to a bank today, he may be a 
depositor of it tomorrow. 

For years bankers have emphasized the 
importance of making a favorable im- 
pression upon the minds of persons call- 
ing for the first time to open accounts. 
The first impression is the lasting one, 
we have been told—the impression that 
indelibly fixes itself in the mind of the 
new depositor. It is for this reason that 
persons opening accounts are shown 
every courtesy and every attention 

It is important that the new depositor 
be heartily received into the bank’s fam- 
ily of customers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is the exception and not the rule 
to show the same degree of courtesy to 
the strangers who call at banks. When 
a stranger drops in to. change money he 
is usually met with an entirely different 
reception than is given to the person who 
drops in to open an account. Instead of 
being received with open arms, he is 
often regarded as an intruder, and on his 
second or third call as a nuisance. 
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If a bank is to reach its maximum 
growth it must go further than the new 
account desk and make a favorable im- 
pression on all those who cross its thresh- 
old, whether they call to cash a traveler's 
check, to make change, or to open an ac’ 
count for, as a matter of fact, it is from 
the ranks of strangers that many of the 
bank’s future depositors will come. For 
this reason it will pay well to treat all 
strangers within the gates with every 
courtesy. The bank has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose in doing so, and 
it is reasonable to assume that if it makes 
a favorable impression upon every 
stranger it will receive a much larger 
majority of new customers from this 
source than it could possibly do if it treat- 
ed strangers in a cool, indifferent way. 

In order to accomplish this it will be 
necessary for the management of a bank 
to impress upon the mind of every em- 
ploye on the firing line that in that or- 
ganization there is no distinction in the 


quality of service rendered, whether that 


service is extended to persons calling for 
change or to persons calling to open ac- 
counts. The trust is, the stranger who 
calls at a bank today, and every stranger 
who calls tomorrow, will form some kind 
of an opinion as to the service rendered 
by a bank. If impressed by its efficiency 
it is the most natural thing for those so 
impressed to open an account with that 
bank when in need of a banking connec: 
tion. If, on the other hand, strangers 
are shown a cold shoulder and are made 
to feel that they are not welcome, it is 
natural that when in need of a banking 
connection they will look elsewhere. 

So it is to the interest of every bank to 
go beyond the limitations of the new ac 
count desk and make the most favorable 
impression possible upon every stranger 
who crosses its threshold. 
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Wall street in the days of gas lamps and telephone poles. 


WALL STREET, THE EVER CHANGING 


By JoHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


A story of the architectural changes and transformations, past and present, in the sky 


line of the world’s mightiest financial district. 


ALL Street, to the banks be 
thanks, is again revising its 


skyline upward. Old shapes 
go; new contours come; air guns on rivets 
roar; toilers fit to frames of steel thews 
of stone and sheen of shining metal. On 
both sides of the classic way new towers 
rise to witness that here is the realm of 
ceaseless change. From a three-storied 
town to a thirty and forty-storied one 
New York has been going ever since 
finance arrived in this place of the 
ancient barrier. 

Gotham’s oldest bank, which started 
the transformation back in the eighteenth 
century, oddly enough, after tearing 
down its famous home, is raising a 
greater structure on its venerable stance. 
Wall Street seemed quite complete after 
the close of the Revolution and every- 


body but the bankers and brokers was 
content to let it be just as it was. There 
was Federal Hall, where General Wash- 
ington started the new government; a 
church or so gave serenity; and there 
were lines of stately mansions. Women 
of society tucked themselves and their 
ample skirts in sedan chairs and were 
carried past the site of the Morgan bank- 
ing house by liveried footmen. Gentle- 
men in silk hose and satin smalls, swing- 
ing their canes, stepped lightly over cob- 
ble stones under the shade of elms. 
Fashion and officialdom were sur- 
prised back in 1796 to hear that William 
Constable had sold his fine house at the 
northeast cotner of Wall and William 
streets for £11,000—and to a bank. They 
hoped that the residential value of the 
place would not be impaired in any way, 
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as might be the case if this new and 
energetic institution put a sign over its 
door. What a shock it was when work- 
men began knocking the mansion down. 
Then a building erected entirely for 
banking purposes and a huge vault 
especially constructed to contain specie 
was installed within, by which token it 
was known that the old order was pass- 
ing; that Wall street henceforth was to 
be a citadel of the money power. 

The Bank of New York had been 
founded in 1784, without benefit of 
charter until later, but with a fine con- 
stitution made by Alexander Hamilton. 
For several years it was in the Walton 
mansion in Pearl street, and after a sea- 
son near Hanover square, it obtained its 
foothold which it still retains. The Bank 
of the United States although not or- 
ganized in Philadelphia until 1791, had 
established a New York branch at 52 
Wall street a year or so before the Bank 
of New York reached its new site. 


Tae! 


i tS 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


Under the brilliant direction of Gen- 
eral McDougall, the now oldest of New 
York’s financial institutions created such 
a stir that many persons went to Wall 
street especially to see how the scheme of 
things was being disarranged. Among 
those who were more than curious was a 
small, alert, beady-eyed man, who often 
walked the thoroughfare, with his daugh- 
ter, Theodosia. He subscribed for three 
shares to the Bank of New York, so as 
to be on the inside. Then the idea came 
to him that if he could get a charter for 
another emprise, he might make things 
still more interesting for this Bank of 
New York. It did not take so astute a 
politician as Aaron Burr long to decide 
that a Federalist legislature would hesi- 
tate to give a charter to a plan which 
would rival one in which that greatest of 
Federalists, Alexander Hamilton, was in 
terested. 


ah OT “NOR ea 


Looking west on Wall street in 1820. The building on the right, with the dome, 

is the old Merchants’ Exchange, on the site now occupied by the National City 

Bank. At the left in the foreground is the old building of the Bank of America and 

just beyond it is the old building of the Bank of New York and Trust Company, at 
that time the Bank of New York. 
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Broad and Wall streets in 1840, facing the Custom House, now the Sub-Treasury. 

At the right, on the corner then occupied by a stationer, is the site now occupied 

by J. P. Morgan & Co., while at the left in the foreground, is the site of 
the present New York Stock Exchange. 


Everybody thought he had forgotten 
about his desire, so busy was he in or- 
ganizing the Manhattan Company for 
the purpose of giving pure and whole- 
some water to New York. When the 
water company got under way in 1799, 
however, it also opened an “Office for 
Discount and Deposit,” otherwise a 
bank, for there was a clause in the char- 
ter which gave the corporation the priv- 
ilege of employing its surplus for any 
lawful purpose it saw fit. Hence the 
three-story structure at 40 Wall street, 
with a figure of Aquarius, the god of 
water, on top, became another pledge of 
changes. 

So Wall street was all torn up for 
many years to come. The Merchants 
Bank in 1803 began business alongside 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company to 
the east, and on the other flank, in 1810, 
appeared the Mechanics Bank. The 
Bank of America took over the northwest 
corner of Wall and William in 1812, 
and that same year there came into being 


the City Bank somewhat beyond the 
Bank of New York. 

There were panics and fires and dis- 
asters in those days yet in the “forties” 
the banks became so prosperous and so 
aggressive, that they began razing their 
strongholds and putting up what seemed 
palaces of finance to conservatives. The 
Merchants, regardless of expense, spent 
$40,000 on a classic marble temple, and 
the Bank of America erected a Greek pile 
which was equally costly. All these 
operations worried the journalists of the 
day, who felt that financial institutions 
ought to have more of the air of respect- 
able antiquity, instead of littering up the 
pavements with timber and blocks of 
marble all the time. 

“Physically, as well as financialy,” 
wrote an observer in the Mirror back 
in 1839, “there is peril in perambulating 
the street. Stocks may rise, but stones 
are falling prodigiously in all directions. 
The Manhattan and the City Bank are 
being torn down and other structures in 
Wall street are under the besom. New 
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York, ever since we have known it, has 
been a city of recurring ruins. It is a 
perfect Baalbek. A day's growth fol- 
lows a day's dilapidation. The builder 
is abroad one day and the next he is 
relieved by the destroyer. We cannot 
expect to see the city finished, but we 
have the greatest anxiety to see it fairly 
commenced.” 


FROM AN ETCHING BY ANTON SCHUTZ, Mm. F 


“A MODERN BABYLON” 


There came a few years of architec. 
tural calm, for what with all the tall 
buildings Wall Street was getting, it 
would have been sinful for those banks 
to tear down and build greater, for fear 
their souls might be required of them. 
At least, that was the way some moral- 


Looking uptown on Broad street near Wall. On the right is 

the huge new building of the Equitable Trust Company, while at the 

left is seen the pyramid tower of the Bankers Trust Company, 
and beyond that the twin towers of the Equitable building. 
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ists of the day felt, including Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child who came over from Boston 
to describe New York as a modern 
Babylon, which had a street devoted to 
the worship of Mammon, right in the 
shadow of Trinity. Moreover, many of 
the bankers, she found, were going to a 
sumptuous, modern hotel called the Astor 
House, where they ate “choice viands 
and drank French wines” and even sank 
their feet into “deep-piled carpets,” and 
sat at tables whereon were white napery 
and gleaming silver. Lydia Maria was 
sure that wicked Wall Street had 
reached the tip-top of splendor, being 
much over-built with temples and 
palaces. 

There was only a building truce, how- 
ever, for in 1856 the New York Bank 
tore down its structure at William and 
Wall, laid a corner stone, and went into 
temporary quarters. It moved into its 
new building in the spring of 1858. Here 
was a structure planned with such fore- 
sight, that some persons smiled rather 
pityingly over the extravagant program. 
It was the very latest innovation in bank 
architecture—a work of art in the 
Italian style, built from the utterly 
fashionable Little Falls brownstone. and 
of Philadelnhia brick. The architect, 
Calvert Vaux, was a worthy young man 
who had come over shortly before from 
England. and although the bank felt that 
he was a “comnarative stranger,” it de- 
cided to give him the commission. The 
directors were so pleased with his work 
that they presented to him a bonus of 
$1500 in excess of his fees. There was 
so much room in this “permanent home™ 
that nart of it was rented to the New 
York Clearing House and offices were 
leased to lawvers. In 1880. two more 
stories were added, but even before they 
were finished. the extra space was taken. 

So this oldest of banks, still looking 
for a wider place, absorbed the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany next door in 1922 and took on its 
Present title of the Bank of New York 
© Trust Company. Early this summer, 


it tore down its then time-mellowed 
habitation, at 48 Wall, added numbers 
50 and 52 and began the construction of 
a thirty-two-story skyscraper. Mean- 
while it retired to 76 William street, to 
stay until the tumult dies and the plas- 
terers have finished. 

What the venerable institution has 
been doing to shift the silhouette of 
“The Street” all these years, is only an 
example of what others have accom- 
plished in the same direction. The Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, when its 
parent made way for Croton, became 
still more active in finance, as the oldest 
Gotham institution of its kind operating 
under a continuous charter. In co 
operation with the Merchants Bank it 
built a tall citadel at numbers 40 and 42 
in 1884, and in 1893 added three stories 
to it. When in 1920 it absorbed the 


Merchants Bank, it knocked down many 
partitions and made numerous changes. 


TOUCHED BY THE WAND OF WIZARDRY 


One who knew the Wall Street of 
the old New York would feel that it were 
touched by the wand of wizardry, so 
much tearing down and re-building has 
there been in the last few decades. The. 
Bankers Trust building with its pyramid 
top looms over the squat Sub-Treasury 
building. A second home of the New 
York branch of the Bank of the United 
States, after serving as an assay office, 
was taken down and transported to Cen- 
tral Park where it was built into the 
American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Then there was the Mechanics Bank, 
so long at the northern side of the street, 
later the Mechanics & Metals, which took 
unto itself several institutions and last 
year was merged with the Chase Na- 
tional. On the site to which it journeyed 
years ago at Nassau and Pine is being 
reared a. towering thirty-eight-story 
building for the Chase National Bank. 

The Bank of America only a few 
months since completed at Wall and 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY ANTON SCHUTZ, mM. F 


Looking south at Wall and Broad streets. In the center of the 
picture is the squat but impressive edifice of J. P. Morgan @ Co., 
while behind it looms the towering new structure of the Equitable 
Trust Company. The front of the New York Stock Exchange 
may be seen at the right, directly across the street from the 


Morgan & Co. building. 


William streets, its combined counting National City Bank, to which that in 
house and office building. The Seamen's stitution emigrated when it left its nar 
Bank for Savings, founded in 1829 and row shell near the Bank of New York 
so long at 56 Wall street, has embarked Rivaling in height the cloud piercing 
on a new career in an impressive build- towers of Manhattan is the Equitable 
ing at 74 Wall under the presidency of Trust Company’s huge new building, 
Herbert K. Twitchell. with its 37 Wall street frontage, now 

On the south side of the street, where covering the area where once the Mills 
the old Knickerbockers so long with- building stood, with all its seeming de 
stood the onslaughts of the pioneers of fiance to the powers of change. Its fabric 
finance, looms the vast, gray pile of the of steel surrounds the splendid abiding 
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place of J. P. Morgan & Co., and even 
bridges over that creation of Tennessee 
marble. How this old thoroughfare of 
the bankers does consume the “last 
words” in construction! Time was when 
men looked on the Drexel building as 
an eternal monument and were be- 
wildered to see it go to make room for 
that stronghold which now stands so sol- 
idly at the northeast corner of Broad and 
Wall. 

One often wonders just what Alex- 
ander Hamilton, feeling as he did that 
one bank was plenty for Wall street, 
would think if he should walk this can- 
yon of change. And yet lofty as are 
the structures which stand as Titans 
might on either side of the Appian way 
of American finance, they represent only 
a tithe of the strength and influence 
which their owners wield. Afar and 
away are many branches of these banks 
which belong to the Wall Street of old. 
Many of these banks permeate the city 
with offices, and there is not an institu- 
tion there but that stretches forth its 
hands to allies in all the world. 


THE HERITAGE OF WALL STREET 


And yet, mighty as are these edifices 
now being sent toward the pavilions of 
cloudland 


as successors of what passed 
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as magnificent in their day, the power 
and the glory of Wall Street cannot be 
told in terms of steel and brick and stone. 
Its traditions, more enduring than triple 
bronze, abide in the character of the 
men who founded these institutions to 
serve the nation, the state, and their fel- 
lows. There remains to this day the 
memory of such founders as the Lows, 
the Franklins, the Randalls, the Roose- 
velts, the Waddingtons and the Vander- 
bilts, the Varicks, the Gouverneurs and 
the Howlands. What a heritage has been 
left to financial America by DeWitt 
Clinton and Marinus Willett. Ann insti- 
tution which can point to such names on 
its records as Ludlow, De Peyster, 
Schuyler, Lispenard, Beekman and 
Rhinelander has, indeed, its own hall of 
fame. In days to come, while yet new 
sky reaching fanes of finance are reared 
in Wall Street, perhaps to go their way 
in time as others did. the men of a cen- 
tury yet unborn will do honor to the 
Morgans and the Hepburns, and recall 
the names of Wiggins, of McGarrah, of 
McHugh, Baker, Krech and Merrill. 
They will praise, also, many others asso- 
ciated with this Wall Street of ours, 
old and ever new, which while altering 
its physical aspect through the decades, 
is forever renewing its youth in the 
flaming zeal of service. 





OUR FINANCIAL INFANT 


from a recent issue of the Wall 

Street Journal, New York: “For the 
most part New York bank stocks are 
among the safest investments in the world 
Well safeguarded by national and state 
laws our banks can be depended upon to 
conduct their affairs to the ultimate ben- 
efit of stockholders. It has moreover 
been customary for American banks to 
build up their surplus or reserves, which 
constantly increases book values. Con- 
tributing the credit resources of the 
financial center they are the clearing ma- 
chinery for a large part of the country’s 
domestic and foreign commerce. In- 
vestors in stock of leading banks and 
trust companies thus become partners in 


, 'HE following editorial is reprinted 


the country’s potential expansion. 
“Investors’ estimation of these securi- 

ties has therefore always been based on 

potential, rather than on immediate 


yields. Over a series of years, through 
stock increases and valuable rights, their 
investments have proved highly lucrative. 
However, the almost sensational advance 
that has taken place in bank stocks lately 
needs attention. When bank stocks come 
to sell on a basis to yield slightly over 
2 per cent., while, for example, the credit 
of the Government, as measured by re- 
cent Treasury issues, is 3 per cent. or 
higher, the point may well be raised 
whether this price movement has not 
been overdone. 

“One of the factors contributing to 
the advance in bank stocks and kindred 
securities has been the buying by invest- 
ment trusts. These are a comparatively 
new institution in American finance. 


Most of the 100 or so concerns of the 
kind have been organized in the last two 
or three years. They have been modeled 
largely after the trusts of England and 
Scotland, where the idea originated. To 
managers of these new American trusts 
bank stocks have made a particular ap- 
peal. While their high prices and com- 
paratively low yields heretofore attracted 
only the rich investor, the trusts have 
brought in a new buying element repre- 
senting funds of the small investors, but 
without the added advantage of a 
properly distributed market. 

“There is no suggestion that the situa- 
tion is in any way unsound. It would 
be foolish, however, to forget that in a 
new movement like this mistakes will be 
made. Investment trusts are not yet gov- 
erned or controlled by special laws like 
the banks. They have yet to experience 
bad weather. England had a painful ex- 
perience in the years following the laun- 
ching of trusts there. Lack of experience 
led many into ex and dangerous 
practices. The adverse times in the early 
nineties exacted a heavy toll among these 
institutions. Many good securities were 
acquired at greatly exaggerated and in 
flated prices. In 1893 assets of thirty 
one British trusts had shrunk over $45, 
000,000. It was several years before 
they regained public favor. 

“Investment trusts are a desirable out 
come of our accumulated capital savings 
today. They broaden the interests of the 
small investor in a way not possible be- 
fore. Well advised and pronerly con 
ducted trusts, with well diversified assets, 
have nothing to fear from bad weather.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF LONDON’S TRADE 
AND FINANCE 


By LEONARD J. REID 


The story of three great London organizations of international repute—The Royal 
Exchange, Lloyd's, and the London Stock Exchange. The author is assistant editor of The 


Economist, London. 


dle of the nations. She does nothing 

according to plan; there is no logic 
in her activities. The fact that she has 
an unwritten constitution provides the 
key to her ways of life. Such is briefly 
the traditional view. There may or may 
not be much to be said for it. But this 
at least is not easily disputed: Some of 
England's leading commercial and finan- 
cial institutions have “just happened.” 
They frequently seem to have been 
founded almost by accident and certainly 
with no perception of the important part 
that they play in our contemporary eco- 
nomic organization. Let us, then, glance 
at the way in which the Royal Exchange, 
Lloyd’s and the London Stock Exchange 
survived an unpromising nativity and 
developed into organizations of interna- 
tional repute. 


Fe ceshe: we are told, is the rid- 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 


On the afternoon of January 23, in the 
year 1571, Queen Elizabeth drove from 
her Palace of Somerset House to dine 
with Sir Thomas Gresham. She was on 
her way to open Sir Thomas Gresham's 


new Burse. What passed between her 
and Sir Thomas at dinner is not record- 
ed, but doubtless she whispered her inten- 
tion to d'gnify his exchange with the 
epithet of “Royal.” The Royal Ex- 
change was “a great thing in the history 
of London and a definite help to the com- 
merce of England.” It became at once 
the meeting place of merchants and the 


promenade of men of fashion. In the 
daytime grave people of business paced 
its floors, adjusted their disputes and en- 
gaged in transactions with outlandish 
people from all the then known countries 
in the world. In the evening the butter- 
flies of fashion frequented the gaily light- 
ed shops of the Pawn—the gallery of the 
Royal Exchange—where all that they 
could desire, from lace, glass, strange 
curios, to that queer new invention— 
the common pin—was laid out to attract 
them. Thus for ninety years the Royal 
Exchange played its important part in 
the life of London. 

In 1666 it was swept away by the 
Great Fire. Starting early on Sunday 
morning, September 2, the blaze raged 
until the afternoon of September 6 and 
destroyed the greater part of London. 
Pepys, the famous English diarist, de- 
scribing the Royal Exchange after the 
fire, says: “A sad sight, nothing stands 
there of the statues and pillars, but Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s picture in the 
corner.” Sixteen days after the Great 
Fire had first broken out a committee 
was formed to rebuild the Royal Ex- 
change. Almost within a year there was 
another royal procession, Charles the 
Second riding on horseback to lay the 
first stone with the usual ceremonies. 
Despite the architectural beauty of the 
second Royal Exchange, it did not hold 
the same importance as the first exchange 
had done in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
“Coffee houses sprang into a rapid popu- 
larity and the merchants drifted to them 
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Laying the foundation stone 


more and more for the interchange of 
business. The shops (of the exchange) 
became difficult to let and rents dwindled 
away. Over the exchange there came to 
hand an air of disuse and squalor.” An 
old writer tells us that “instead of the 
assembly of honorable merchants, sub- 
stantial tradesmen and knowing masters 
of shops, it was frequented by the 
mumpers, the halt, the lame and the 
blind, or vendors of trash—-apples, plums 
But the second Royal Exchange 
was not built in vain. It was in this par- 
ticular building that Lloyd’s—known 
throughout the world’s maritime and 
trading circles—found its first home 
worthy of its importance. When and 
how will be related presently. 
Meanwhile, we must record that in 
1838 the second Royal Exchange shared 
the fate of the first. Fire broke out on 
the night of January 10—a night of 
such a hard frost that the very water 
from the fire engines froze in mid-air. 
It seems as if some freakish spirit of 
humor lurked about the burning building, 
for while the tower was yet tottering the 
bells started playing, “There is nae luck 
about the house” and then fell with a 
crash into the flames below. The de- 


of the Third Royal Exchange. 


struction was almost complete, the few 
remaining relics testifying by their 
paucity to the completeness of the disas- 
ter. The work of restoration was quickly 
taken in hand by the Mercers’ Company 
and the City Corporation and before the 
decade was out the Third Royal Ex: 
change was opened by Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort. During the cen- 
tury the exchange assumed gradually in 
creasing importance; for instance it was 
—and remains—the domicile of an ex 
panding insurance company. But it was 
the growing importance of Lloyd's that 
perhaps chiefly distinguished it. The 
story of Lloyd’s is the subject of our 
second chapter. 


LLOYD'S 


Toward the latter part of the seven 
teenth century a Welshman named Ed 
ward Lloyd kept a modest coffee-house in 
Tower street. The first authenticated 
reference to its existence is found in an 
advertisement which appeared in the 
London Gazette of 1688 and it is clear 
from this and other contemporary docu: 
ments that Lloyd’s patrons were largely 
seafarers. The coffee-house, being near 
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the docks, was a convenient place of re- 
sort for shipmasters, whose presence nat- 
urally attracted underwriters in search of 
chipping news. But Edward Lloyd was 
a shrewd man of business and saw the 
possibility of attracting the custom of the 
wealthy city merchants by moving west- 
ward. Accordingly in 1692 he established 
his coffee-house at the corner of 
Abchurch lane and Lombard street. Here 
it was a successful business and a well- 
known city landmark. A poem printed 
in 1700, entitled “The Wealthy Shop- 
keeper,” contains the couplet: 
“Now to Lloyd’s Coffee-House he never 
fails 
To read letters and attend the sales.” 
This succinctly described, we are told, 
“the uses to which Lloyd’s was put. The 
house was primarily an exchange for in- 
formation where underwriters circulated, 
for the common guidance, those shipping 
lists which were the nucleus of the sub- 
sequent Registry of Shipping.” Beginning 
in 1696, these were supplemented by the 
publication of a commercial news sheet 
entitled Lloyd’s News, which appeared 
three times a week. But publication was 
suspended for a period because an item 


of news had displeased the authorities. 
It was revived in 1726 and was the ori- 
gin of the now familiar Lloyd's List, 
which, with the exception of the London 
Gazette, is the oldest British newspaper. 
Lloyd's also became an auction room for 
shipping. 

We know very little about Edward 
Lloyd except that he was married three 
times and died in 1712. Thereafter the 
coffee-house was controlled by a commit- 
tee of its patrons. In little more than 
half a century after its founder’s death 
Lloyd’s had outgrown its second home 
and was compelled to search for fresh 
quarters. Thus in 1770 a move was 
made to Pope’s Head alley, but from 
the outset this was recognized as a tem- 
porary abode. Nevertheless there was 
some difference of opinion regarding the 
next step. But a forceful spirit, John 
Julius Angerstein, said to be a Russian, 
solved the problem, for he took vacant 
rooms in the Royal Exchange and con- 
fronted his committee with this fact. 
Thus in 1774 the coffee-house coterie 
moved into rooms in the Royal Exchange, 
the history of which we have already 
traced. Angerstein deserves more than 


The London Stock Exchange .in the nineteenth century. 
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passing notice. He was a pioneer, if not 
the actual founder, of our | 'feboat system; 
he financed the Veterinary College. Into 


his fine house in Pall Mall he gathered 


a collection of great paintings, which, 
after his death, were purchased by the 
government for £57,000 and became the 


nucleus of the National Gallery. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE HOME OF LLOYD'S 


For upwards of one-hundred-and-fifty 
years the Royal Exchange has been the 


home of Lloyd’s. Yet its descent from a 
coffee-house is a well-remembered fact. 
Indeed, until as lately as 1918, a gov- 


The Lutine bell at Lloyd's. 


ernment department was in the habit of 
addressing communications to Lloyd's 
Coffee-House, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Some of the envelopes are retained as 
mementoes. But Lloyd’s has once more 
outgrown its quarters and two years ago 
the King laid the foundation stone of its 
new home, a large building in Leaden- 
hall street which will be completed short- 
ly. Some of the more interesting fea- 


—.... 


tures of present-day Lloyd's will, how 
ever, be transferred to the Leadenhall 
street building. These include the Lutine 
Bell, which sounds twice when news is 
received of the safety of an overdue ship, 
while a single note is heard when it is 
known that a ship has been lost. This 
bell was taken from the Lutine—a thirty 
two-gun French frigate captured by the 
British and afterward used to transport 
bullion to the Continent. She was 
wrecked at the entrance to the Zuyder 
Zee in 1799, having upward of a million 
sterling in her hold at the time, of which 
part has been recovered. 

Today the services which Lloyd's, 
cradled in a coffee-house, render to ship 
ping and overseas trade are “manifold 
and important. Their agents and sub 
agents abroad, who number over 1500, 
provide a continual flow of information 
of the highest value. ...He (the 
agent) must, in brief, befriend the ship- 
master, assist the merchant and protect 
the underwriter against fraud.” In addi- 
tion to the Register of Shipping which, 
though now separate, is a closely allied 
concern, Lloyd’s issues Lloyd's List and 
other invaluable publications. 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The history of Lloyd’s is a reminder 
that Britain has long been tamous in the 
annals of the sea; and she is not less re 
nowned in the field of finance. The 
London Stock Exchange has been de 
scribed as the hub of the world, the nerve 
center of the politics and finances of its 
nations, the barometer of their prosperity 
and adversity.” Yet the earlier years of 
stock-broking in London gave small 
promise of the present-day pre-eminence 
of the London Stock Exchange. The 
word stock-jobber, it is said, was first 
heard in 1688. At any rate, by the end 
of the seventeenth century it was the 
custom of the stock-jobbers to frequent 
the Royal Exchange. Its principal busi 
ness, as we have seen, was then mer 
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chandise, but an old print shows that a 
special “walk,” as it was called, was re- 
served for the use of “brokers, etc., of 
stocks.” In these early years the volume 
of business was not large, being chiefly 
confined to government securities. It is 
recorded that in 1695 they made its walls 
resound “with the din of new projects.” 
At length, indeed, the merchants objected 
to the noise and numbers of the stock- 
jobbers, and thus in 1698 the majority 
of the latter withdrew from the Royal 
Exchange. 

Their chief place of refuge was the 
near-by Exchange alley—a suitable open 
space, undisturbed by traffic, with con- 
venient coffee-houses. Among the most 
famous coffee-houses were Jonathan’s and 
Garroway’s and these—especially the 
former—became the resorts of the more 
respectable stock-jobbers. It was after 
rather more than twenty years’ tenancy 
of the alley that the memorable South 
Sea Boom occurred. The city—the 
financial interests—went mad; stock- 
jobbers ran from coffee-house to coffee- 
house inviting subscriptions to the great 
bubble and to the multitude of lesser 
bubble companies. Exchange alley was 
filled with a strange concourse and a 
ballad-monger of the time tells how the 
nobility vied with the meaner rabble “to 
buy and sell, to see and hear.” In 1748 
a great fire devastated the alley, but the 
stock-jobbers quickly resumed business. 
Around this period much ink was used 
in pouring abuse upon stock-jobbers. For 
instance, one pamphlet was published 
“proving that scandalous trade (stock- 
jobbing) as now carried on, to be knavish 
in its private practice and treason in its 
public!” 


AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


But these violent tirades could not 
destroy a profession which, whatever its 
excesses, was in essentials becoming an 
economic necessity. A further advance 


in the practice of stock-jobbing was thus 
due. “In the course of the evolution of 
the profession of stock-dealing,” says a 
leading authority, “the more respectable 
of the brokers found themselves using 
Jonathan’s and by the year 1767 the 
coffee-house was almost regarded as the 
Stock Exchange. . . . The aristocracy of 
the profession, who assembled at Jona- 
than’s was really the nucleus of the 
present Stock Exchange organization. 
Amid the jealous sneers of some of their 
less reputable brethren, who charged 
them with an attempt to form an ex- 
clusive ring, they eventually, in 1773, 
raised a subscription and obtained con- 
trol of a coffee-house at the north end of 
what are now called Royal Exchange 
buildings—opposite the northeast corner 
of the Royal Exchange, where the Pea- 
body Statue stands. Over the door of 
this building was placed the inscription 
‘The Stock Exchange.’ It was the first 
building to bear the title. But even to 
this building, the first Stock Exchange, 
admission could be obtained by the out- 
sider at the cost of sixpence for a day 
ticket. Anyone could enter as far as the 
bar, from which the whole room could 
be seen. 

But at the end of the century the job- 
bers became intolerant of the public gaze, 
and accordingly inaugurated a period of 
dignified obscurity which to this day 
characterizes the London Stock Ex- 
change. The proprietary of the “Stock 
Exchange” desired to organize “a small, 
select and exclusive membership” from 
the great mass of irresponsible dealers. 
Hence a group of “Stock Exchange” men 
acquired a central site, in Capel Court, 
raised the necessary capital, and founded 
a new institution, which, declares the 
deed of settlement, “is called the Stock 
Exchange and is intended to go under 
that appellation.” The first stone was 
laid in 1801 and it was opened in 1802, 
with a list of about 500 subscribers. But 
for some years certain branches of the 
Stock Exchange remained outside. Many 
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transactions in foreign stocks took place 
in the Royal Exchange until 1823 and 
much business in government securities 
was carried on in the rotunda of the 
Bank of England from 1764 until 1838. 
In the course of years, however, all were 
absorbed. 

The Stock Exchange still stands in 
Capel Court, though the central struc- 
ture has been entirely rebuilt and great 
extensions have been made; similarly the 
original constitution remains almost un- 


$$. 


changed in principle, despite the enor- 
mous growth of business. Thus the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, which is closely 
linked with the prosperity of the world in 
general and of this country in particular, 
has developed with the growth of that 
prosperity. Today its membership num- 
bers some 4000, while the nominal value 
of the securities quoted in the ofhcial list, 
though by no means all the securities in 
which it deals, was a few years ago no 
less than £16,626,000,000. 
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ETHICS OFs‘THE SAFE DEPOSIT IBUSINESS 
By H. T. MAGRUDER 


The seventh of a series of articles on various phases of the safe deposit business prepared 
for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by well known safe deposit executives in various sections of the 
country. The author of the following article is secretary and general manager of the Hanover 
Safe Deposit Company, New York, and president of the New York State Safe Deposit 


Association. 


HY waste time on ethics—just 
get the business! Undoubtedly 
the line above written is not 

far from a true expression of the first 
thought of many readers of this maga- 
zine, glancing casually at the title of this 
chapter in the story of the safe deposit 
vault. As a rule, practical people are 
bored by discussion of principles. Busy 
bank officials cannot abide abstractions. 
They stand ready to take up each ques- 
tion as it comes along and decide it in 
relation to its surrounding facts and 
probable consequences. And decisions 
so made are usually sound, for, as in all 
lines of human endeavor, judgment based 
on experience is an enormously valuable 
asset to the banker. 


ETHICS OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS 
NOT A MERE ABSTRACTION 


The ethics of the safe deposit business 
must not, however, be considered a mere 
ibstraction. On the contrary, as in all 
cases where public confidence is an end 
much to be desired, ethics becomes a 
matter of first importance to those who 
would furnish safe deposit box protec- 
tion to the community. It is unfortun- 
ate that, like so many other excellent 
words, “ethics” seems to have taken on 
an emaciated and sadly overworked ap- 


pearance Too close association with 
such expressions as “co-operation,” “team 
work,” “uplift,” “go-getter” and other 
favorites of the always resourceful 


Babbit: and his wide circle of brothers, 


has probably had a tendency to cheapen 
its significance. 

“The science which treats of principles 
of human morality and duty,” is about 
as good a definition of the word 
“ethics” as can be found. It will suffice. 

“Principles of human morality and 
duty.” Can anything be farther from 
the material? And yet, before anything 
else, safe deposit is a materialistic busi- 
ness. Safe deposit vaults stand, modern 
fortresses, safeguarding the treasure of 
the community. Not community treasure, 
let there be no misunderstanding on that 
score. The present-day safe deposit vault 
is designed to serve individuals. It 
exists that property, more particularly 
those things of greatest value to individ- 
uals, may be surrounded by every known 
physical and human safeguard. In doing 
this to a remarkably successful degree, it 
has met and filled a recognized economic 
need. 

Arguing from the premise that the 
business of successfully operating a safe 
deposit vault is essentially materialistic, 
intensely practical, how can anything so 
intangible as the ethics of the business 
be thought of sufficient importance to be 
given a place in this series of articles con- 
cerning the safe deposit vault? Respon- 
sibility for choice of the topic rests with 
the editor of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
It is the writer's conviction, however, 
that attention may very properly be in- 
vited, and quite profitably be given to 
several aspects of the subject, which even 
415 
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a merely elementary analysis of the mat- 
ter will disclose. 


ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL IN SECURING 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


That complete public confidence may 
be established in such an enterprise as a 
safe deposit vault, many factors must be 
combined. Massive walls, ponderous 
doors and a generally defensive appear- 
ance are not enough in themselves to se- 
cure the confidence of your public. And 
by the expression “your public” is meant 
here, customers hoped for as well as those 
already served. For aside from the very 
natural and altogether laudable desire to 
expand your business beyond limits al- 
ready reached, the replacement by new- 
comers, to fill the gaps left by those de- 
parting through various causes, many of 
them beyond control, is a requisite, vital 
to established concerns in virtually all 
lines of business. It is of prime impor- 
tance in the safe deposit business, where 
each year there will be inevitable losses 
of customers through death, insolvency, 
removal and various other causes. 

Your public, then, must be assured 
that in all its legitimate business deal‘ngs 
with your safe deposit vault, it will be 
surrounded, not only by the utmost 
physical safeguards within reason, but by 
other safeguards which are also vital. 


\ CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIP 


Let us come at once to the realization 
that the business of the safe deposit vault 
involves a confidentia! relationship. The 
affairs of box renters, even their very 
names, must be held in strictest privacy. 
Although not usually a contractual war- 
ranty, this can safely be said to be one 
of the first unwritten laws of the safe de- 
posit business. And it is very properly 
so, as long as the presumption of honesty 
and innocence is the prerogative of 
citizens. 

Due, undoubtedly, to this surrounding 
veil of secrecy, stories emanating from 


——$—— 


various sources are occasionally circulated 
to the effect that large amounts of stolen 
property are at times hidden away in 
safe deposit vaults. In such cases it is 
only natural that the propriety of any 
adherence: to strict secrecy is seriously 
questioned. Probably there have been in- 
stances of such use of safe deposit boxes 
as caches for ill-gotten loot. In a recent 
address, delivered before one of the safe 
deposit associations, the assertion was 
made that thousands of dollars worth of 
stolen jewelry is hidden in safe deposit 
vaults. The speaker, who was general 
counsel for the Jewelers National Crime 
Committee, cited several instances from 
this experience, where safe deposit box 
keys had been found in the possession of 
persons under arrest, but though exhaus 
tive efforts were made, the location of the 
safe deposit boxes in question could not 
be ascertained. 


IS IT ABUSED? 


His arraignment of the safe deposit in- 
dustry is severe, as will be shown by the 
following quotation from his remarks: 

“The clever thief is not go‘ng to give 
his correct name when he rents a safe 
deposit box. And when the clever thief 
does rent a safe deposit box, he may not 
get it the day before the commission of 
the crime. He may have rented it a 
week or a month before the commission 
of the crime. 

“If the same care were used by the 
officers of the safe deposit companies in 
renting boxes, as is used by a good bank 
when a depositor opens an account, the 
authorities might be able to find out 
something which would aid them in 
tracing this stolen property. 

“Any Tom, Dick and Harry, in my 
experience, can go into a safe deposit 
company—perhaps not all of them but 
some of them—and get a box. Who 
knows about it, or who cares about it? 
Nobody. Why shouldn’t you? Other 
people have boxes in that safe deposit 
company’s vaults, and it might be that 
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en or fifteen of the customers of that 
sarticular safe deposit company in which 
this thief has rented a box, have been 
victims of robberies committed by that 
thief. So why shouldn't those customers 
set more protection in proportion than 
that one thief . . . ? 

“If you go into any safe deposit com- 

pany and ask for information, they 
throw up their hands in horror and say: 
‘We cannot tell you anything.’ Perhaps 
you can’t. I do know that there are 
some companies that work with the au- 
thorities; and mind you, I am talking only 
about the duly constituted authorities— 
the police and district attorney—and I 
am not including private detectives, law- 
yers or anybody like that. I am talking 
about the representatives of the people, 
ind they are entitled to such informa- 
tion.” 
The speaker’s remarks were delivered 
with the earnestness born of a firm con- 
viction that the confidential relationship 
existing between the box renter and the 
company is abused, not rarely, but fre- 
quently. 

It is difficult to believe, if not indeed 
improbable, that safe deposit vaults with 
the endless chain of safeguards thrown 
ibout them, can be said to offer hospitable 
housing to the enemies of society. To 
the wary crook, there is too much the 
semblance of walking into the spider's 
web, to run the risk involved. For he 
must consider the get-away almost as vital 
s is the need to be let into a safe hiding 
place; and the suspicious nature of the 
thief will scarcely permit him to submit 
to such careful scrutiny as safe deposit 
OOx renters undergo. 


SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION IMPORTANT 


_ Those who operate safe deposit vaults 
nave always at hand means of carefully 
‘sorting out and declining the patronage 
of undesirables. It becomes a duty, not 
nly to the institution, but also to those 
whose patronage is valued, to require 
complete and satisfactory introduction 
or person! identification of all prospec- 


rt 


tive box renters, as a preliminary to ac- 
cepting their business. Right here is an 
opportunity to adopt a safeguard of tre- 
mendous importance. The general un- 
derstanding and assurance that every box 
renter is personally vouched for by some 
responsible person in the community, is 
of inestimable value to the safe deposit 
company, and a source of great comfort 
to those whom it serves. 

Of course it may be argued that the 
most promising recommendations are not 
always fulfilled. Disaster comes to old 
established and well esteemed houses and 
individuals. But experienced bankers 
agree that the percentage of such misfor- 
tunes is unquestionably lower among 
those who present credentials of a high 
order. 

Let there be no doubt then, in the 
reader’s mind, that thorough identifica- 
tion of all box renters is a wise pre- 
requisite. Having established relations 
with those who are desirable customers, 
they are entitled to complete privacy in 
their affairs to a degree nowhere exceeded 
unless it be in the sanctuary of the home. 

There is the possibility, of course, that 
in its determination to thwart the ef- 
forts of the inquisitive, the safe deposit 
vault may find itself threatened with a 
discovery proceeding, or some other legal 
action, aimed to question the validity of 
the position it has taken. 

Much has been said and written in the 
attempt to define the legal status of the 
safe deposit box. It can be be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that its precise 
legal status has never been defined. 
“Landlord and tenant,” “bailment,” “a 
sort of bailment.” This last is a favorite 
expression of the courts in their attempt 
to reach a desired conclusion. And this 
line of thought has been followed ex- 
tensively, in spite of the generallv estab- 
lished use of such expressions as “lease of 
the safe deposit box,” “rental paid,” 
“Lessee,” “joint tenant,” etc. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such expressions are usually 
to be found in the very contract existing 
between the safe deposit company and 
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the box user. Certainly the wording of 
the contract should carry substantial 
weight in determining the question; and 
banks and safe deposit companies have 
it within their power to so phrase their 
contract form that its wording shall be 
as nearly invulnerable as is possible. 

Impelled sometimes by the seeming 
need to reach property contained in a 
safe deposit box, and such need does 
arise, the courts in some jurisdictions are 
disposed to uphold the right of attach- 
ment, even to go so far as to support 
garnishment proceedings as a proper 
course of action. 

In a recent address by Louis S. 
Headley, vice-president of the North- 
western Trust Company of St. Paul, 
Minn., entitled “The Relationship Be- 
tween a Safe Deposit Company and its 
Customers,” the following statement of 
marked clarity appears: 

“The whole question suggests the im- 
portance of clear thinking, and a close 
conformity of practice to theory, in the 
operation of safe deposit vaults. The 
trouble starts when an attempt is made to 
bring a new relationship under an old 
classification. The relationship is not a 
bailment, as already explained. It is more 
than an ordinary tenancy, for with the 
tenancy are rules and regulations and 
police protection designed to make the 
tenancy pre-eminently secure. It should 
be sufficient to say that the relationship 
between a safe deposit company and its 
customers is that of safe deposit com- 
pany and customer; and to look to the 
agreement between the parties to deter- 
mine its exact nature and consequences. 
It is inadequate to compress the relation- 
ship within a class where it does not fit, 
and then to deal with the class rather 
than the particular case.” 

Inasmuch as the question of the legal 
aspect of the safe deposit vault is the sub- 
ject of another chapter in this series of 
safe deposit articles, and will therefore 
receive the attention of one well qualified 
to deal w.rn it, the writer wili uot at 
tempt to devlop further the thoughts 


a 


here suggested. Because the confidential 
relationship, which we have been consid- 
ering, touches so closely the legal rela- 
tionship, there is a valid reason for in- 
corporating this point in the considera: 
tion of the ethics of the safe deposit 
business. 


REPRESENTATIONS AS TO THE QUALITY OF 
PROTECTION MUST BE TRUE 


Following close on the question of legal 
responsibility comes a matter of propriety 
which has much to do with the subject 
of ethics in any business. It concerns 
representations made as to the quality of 
the protection and service offered. Cau 
tion and conservatism in this respect pave 
the path to safe operation of a safe de- 
posit vault. In particular, use of the 
word “absolute” as applied to vault pro 
tection should be taboo. For after all, 
safety is a relative proposition, depend- 
ing on the degree of structural resistence 
to attack that the vault possesses; and its 
safety is dependent also on the super: 
vision, the human guarding or policing, 
if you please, with which it is surround: 
ed. In a number of cases, where de- 
cisions have been adverse to the safe de- 
posit institution, there has been involved 
representation as to a higher degree of 
security than was proved to be the fact, 
when put to the test of burglarious at: 
tack from without, or by dereliction of 
duty on the part of those whose duty it 
was to be faithful to their trust. 

It is not to be expected that banking 
institutions in small communities shall 
provide safe deposit vaults which are 
massive fortresses such as are to be found 
in the larger cities. Nor are they re 
quired to furnish all such additional safe 
guards as the intricate electrical pro 
tective devices which register and report 
the slightest tampering, even indicating 
concussions from very slight blows which 
may be struck. The measure or test 
whien must be met is that the same de 
gree of security and protection must be 
provided as is furnished by - stitutions 
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of similar size, located in- communities 
of the same class. 

If your safe deposit vault is not 
equipped with everything of proven 
worth on the score of protection, see to 
it that you do not represent it to be as 
well able to withstand attack as are in- 
stitutions so equipped. What man has 
built, man can destroy, is an adage the 
truth of which has been all too grimly 
evidenced, within the memory of every 
man now living. 


DANGER IN CHEAPENING SAFE DEPOSIT 
SERVICE 


Danger may also lie in too great 
popularizing of the safe deposit box. At 
first glance this statement appears para- 
doxical. Perhaps it should be qualified. 
It is felt that a real danger exists in the 
tendency to cheapen the service of safe 
deposit security by price cutting, beyond 
all possibility of profitable operation. 
“What is worth having, is worth paying 
for,” is another adage which may well 
be borne in mind. A safe deposit vault 
should eventually pay its way, or it 
should be given up. This does not mean 
necessarily that the direct income from 
safe deposit box rentals must always ex- 
ceed operation costs. Other considera- 
tions enter here, and properly so. Those 
who have supported the recent and some- 
what widespread installation of safe de- 
posit vault facilities in mutual savings 
banks in New York, have based such 
advocacy on the score that by so doing 
their institutions will be in position to 
furnish service in another form to the 
bank's depositors, who are its owners. 

It is not to be disputed that the educa- 
ion of the public to the value and use of 
the safe deposit box is a real service to 
the community. It should however be 
demonstrated that it is a valuable service, 
and one for which the bank deserves to 


be prop. rly compensated. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOX CUSTOMERS MAKE 
GOOD BANKING PROSPECTS 


In addition to this service aspect of the 
safe deposit box which has been consid- 
ered as benefiting the bank’s depositors, 
there is also to be considered a somewhat 
more selfish argument. The wide circle 
of safe deposit box holders should fur- 
nish a fair number of promising pros- 
pects to be canvassed for the benefit of 
other departments of the institution. 
The progression here is a logical one. 
The modest owner of a few personally 
valuable papers such as insurance policies 
and perhaps, a savings bank book, may in 
course of time grow into a potentially 
desirable commercial banking prospect; 
and eventually become a person of sound 
financial position. This is no mere 
fancy, for some of them do so. Every 
day and everywhere that the opportuni- 
ties of democracy are enjoyed, this rise 
from comparative obscurity is being 
demonstrated. Of importance equal 
therefore to the need of satisfactorily 
meeting the requirements of present cus- 
tomers, is this even more urgent need 
of discovering and winning the favor of 
those in the oncoming tide of newcomers, 
whose business is to prove desirable. 


GOOD MANNERS 


Must the safe deposit vault manager 
always wear a stern and forbidding look? 

Is not the essentially formidable ap- 
pearance of the massive vault and its 
heavily guarded entrance more than suf- 
ficiently repelling in its psychological ef- 
fect on the public you would attract? 

There is scant danger of overdoing the 
guise of hospitality that can be worn 
in this business. Certainly a pleasant 
cordiality of manner neither invites im- 
proper approach, nor does it indicate any 
lack of firm resistance, should such be 
necessary. To those who have no legiti- 
mate business reason for entering its por- 
tals, the safe deposit vault, as well as its 
personnel, must present a forbidding 
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mien. But those who have the right to 
be admitted, and the right to be ade- 
quately served, should never discover the 
slightest appearance of hostility or of any 
unwillingness to render every reasonable 
service. This line of thought leads very 
naturally to a most important considera- 
tion, the subject of the training of em- 


ployes. 
TRAINING OF EMPLOYES 


Every banker to whom the supervision 
of a safe deposit vault has been entrusted, 
and more especially every manager of a 
large safe deposit company, will indorse 
the statement that “safe deposit vault 
men are born, not made”—not readily 
made, at least. This is true to a marked 
degree. Careful training is important, 
it is essential, for there is much in the 
mechanics of vault operation that can be 
learned, not the least of which is good 
manners. Memory training which has 
recently come so much into vogue is of 
considerable value. But the capacity to 
learn the essentials either exists or it 
does not; and in fairness to the embryo 
vault man, to say nothing of the impor- 
tance of the matter to the employer, 
where limitations that are insurmount- 
able exist, the employe should be turned 
into another line to which he may be 
better adapted. 

It is frequently said that to all rules 
there must be exceptions. In the conduct 
of the safe deposit business there may be 
a surfeit of rules and regulations. Some- 
times these very rules, designed to facili- 
tate business, may react to the disadvan- 
tage of the institution. And yet again 
there is danger, if their observance is not 
strict, virtually invariable. Some rules 
of vault operation are so nearly in- 
dispensable that they may not be disre- 
garded with safety. Space does not per- 
mit the cataloging of even the essential 
rules, within the limits of this article. 
One rule should be written deep in the 
minds of every one connected with the 


safe deposit business, no matter in what 
capacity he may act. Stated in the fewest 
possible words it is: “Never take a 
chance.” 

As a corrollary to that all important 
rule, the writer has impressed on vault 
employes this advice: “Do not apologize 
for being careful.” 

Sometimes, to be sure, the technique 
of their carefulness is faulty; and in such 
situations the tact of the manager, or of 
one of the bank officials, is called into 
play. In the great majority of cases, a 
frank explanation of the reasons for the 
precautions objected to will result in the 
quick realization and frank acknowledg: 
ment on the part of the objector that 
after all it is his protection and security 
that is the first consideration. 

No study of the ethics of the safe de- 
posit business should close without re 
ferring to the consideration given this 
subject at the National Safe Deposit con 
vention which was held in New York 
City in 1926. At that convention, a 
“Code of Ethics for The Safe Deposit 
Business” was submitted by its compiler, 
Miss Helen E. Mallory of the Second 
National Bank of Elmira, N. Y. For its 
clarity and conciseness that code of 
ethics was given the wholehearted in 
dorsement of the convention. No more 
fitting conclusion to this chapter in the 
story of the safe deposit vault can be 
found than the altogether desirable code 
above referred to. It is accordingly 
printed in full, and is as follows: 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE SAFE DEPOSIT 
BUSINESS 


“To regard others engaged in the safe 
deposit business not only as worthy com 
petitors but as associates in a profession 
of service. 

“To improve the methods, increase the 
efficiency, and render a full measure of 
service for adequate compensation. 

“To study the state laws, and so con 
duct the business that legal restrictions 
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of relations with customers, and to keep 
their secrets inviolate. 

“To be interested in the welfare and 
training of the employes, in their ad- 
vancement, and in their education in the 


are unnecessary and public confidence es- 
tablished 

“To adhere to truth in advertising and 
make no claim to greater protection than 
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ASSETS: 


Farm (No. acres 


Assessed for $ 
(No. 


(Ne. 
Poultry (No. ) 
Feeds and Crops on Hand 
Miscellaneous Supplies 
Equipment 
Fall Plowing and Winter Crain 


» 
) 
(Ne... - ) 
) 
) 


Other growing crops 
Accounts Receivable 

Cash om hand and in Banks 
Other Personal Property 


Total 





LIABILITIES: 
Mortgage on Real Estate (Mortgagee 
Other debts 
Store Accounts 
Chattel Mortgages 
Total 
Net. Worth 








Fire Insurance on Buildings 


Fire Insurance on Other Property $ 


The legal and equitable right to all the above real estate is| | have pledged future income se follows: 


in my name solely, except as follows: 


Automobile Insarance: Fire $ 
Life Insurance 


Who is the beneficiary ‘a — 


™\| My age is 





|| 1 am also liable: 
+: On indorsed notes 
| 


| Milk Checks 
|| Canning Crops 

| State and County Tax $ School Tax $. 
Married or single 


Wife's name 





lL hereby certify that the figures, information and statem 
me before signing, are true and give # corr 


Signed thie neve day of 
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USE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
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Reduced facsimile of farm credit statement short form suggested by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 





ERVICE is the mother of success, and 

success the mother of still greater 
service. Although this new building 
symbolizes thirty-six years of faithful 
endeavor, we of Union Trust Company 
look upon it, not as a goal, but as a 
Starting point to even finer and fuller 
cooperation with clients than in the past. 


First Trust Company in Detroit— 
Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 


Detroit 
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THE CONSTANT DRAIN OF CREDIT LOSSES 


By Paut M. ATKINS 


A scientific consideration of the various factors which will enable a bank to form sound 
judgment as to the management and future stability of an enterprise. 


The author is vice- 


president of a well known Chicago firm of bank consultants. 


HE most dangerous element in 
"[ tanking is the constant drain of 

credit losses. This is especially true 
when the heavy burden of recurring 
small losses is still further increased by 
the failure of some important client or 
the going bad of selected securities. 

While heavy losses on loans are a seri- 
ous drain upon the income of a bank, 
very low losses often indicate a timidity 
and over-conservativeness in making 
loans which usually results in the loss 
of much desirable new business. Some- 
where between the two is the golden 
mean which will bring in the maximum 
of net profits to the bank. 

For the majority of banks, the loans 
and discounts form the most important 
part of the income. Yet in many banks, 
especially those whose deposits are made 
up to a considerable extent of savings 
deposits, the securities which are pur- 
chased for investment produce not a lit- 
tle of the income. The rate of loss on 
securities is peculiarly significant when it 
is considered that the last year the gen- 
eral trend of bond prices has been 
upward. 

It is essential, therefore, for a bank 
executive to establish sound credit pol- 
icies, not only in regard to loans made to 
clients but also in respect to securities 
purchased for investment. The essen- 
tial principles involved are the same in 
both cases, securities being simply a step 
further removed from the immediate 
aa of the banker than are his 
oans. 





WHAT ANALYSIS INDICATES 


An analysis of many cases of com: 
mercial and industrial charge-offs taken 
from the experiences of a large number 
of banks indicates: 


1. That the credit risk, as reflected by 
balance sheets, income statements and 
valuation reports was apparently sound 
at the time the line was granted. 

2. That these statements were, in most 
instances, correct from the standpoint of 
certified public accounting procedure. 

3. That outside of these accounting 
statements, there was nothing in the 
credit files beyond the usual bank and 
trade reports. 

4. That there was relatively no in- 
formation of value from which the fu- 
ture stability of the borrower could be 
judged. 

5. That in the majority of cases, the 
position of the borrower had not been 
followed up after the loan was made. 

In order to evaluate the credit risk 
of a concern seeking a loan or whose se- 
curities are being considered as a pos- 
sible purchase, it is necessary to measure 
three principal factors: 

1. The financial position of the com- 
pany. 

2. The managerial ability of its execu- 
tives. 

3. The moral character of those who 
determine its policies. 

The financial position of a concern 
may be determined with a sufficient de- 
gree of accuracy for credit purposes by 
studying: 
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1. The actual figures shown on the bal- 
ance sheet and statement of profit and 
loss. 

2. Comparisons of these figures for 

periods. 

3. The analysis of ratios between cer- 
tain pairs of items taken from the bal- 
ance sheet. 

4. Comparisons of these ratios for 

periods. 

5. Comparisons of these ratios with 
composite ratios for an industry. 


Such statistics, properly tabulated, 
analyzed and charted, form a fairly sat- 
isfactory means of evaluating the finan- 
cial position of a business. All this is 
predicated, of course, on the assumption 
that the figures contained in the balance 
sheet and statement of profit and loss 
have not been affected by any manipula- 
tion or “window-dressing.” 

Of all the factors to be considered, the 
moral character of those who determine 
company policies is the most difficult to 
appraise. It is the character of the ex- 
ecutives which establishes the moral in- 
tegrity and stability of the company. 
Without the highest moral rating, any 
business is a poor credit risk. While dif- 
ficult to evaluate, some measurement of 
the character of a concern may be ob- 
tained from a study of the ethics of its 
business practices, of its relations with 
its customers and creditors, of the repu- 
tation which it gradually establishes in 
the business world. Not a little light is 
shed also on this factor by a measure- 
ment of the managerial ability of the 
executives. 


It has been said of individuals that 


their character is what they are in the 
dark. The simile is apt, for only those 
of unusual vision are able to see in the 
dark, and only men of unique ability can 
rapidly evaluate character. Little by lit- 
tle, however a man builds up a reputa- 
tion and it is this reputation which must 
be used in forming an opinion of his 
character. Bit by bit, data in regard 
to a company’s reputation may be gath- 


ered | .yether from agency reports, cus- 


tomers, other banks, a survey of its busi- 
ness, and on this basis—unsatisfactory 
though it may be—a bank must act. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MANAGEMENT 


The vitally important factor in the de- 
termination of a credit risk is the ef- 
fectiveness of the management as re- 
flected by a measurement of managerial 
ability and stability. It is more difficult 
of measurement than capital because it 
involves the consideration of a much 
more intangible factor, but it is not as 
imponderable an element as it is fre- 
quently supposed to be. Since the bulk 
of business failures are the result of poor 
management, similarly a large proportion 
of the charge-offs are the result of a 
lack of, or of improper analysis of the 
management factor in the evaluation of a 
credit risk. It is in the evaluation of this 
factor that considerable progress must, 
as yet, be made in banking circles if the 
drain of credit losses is to be kept at an 
economic minimum. 

The most satisfactory manner of eval- 
uating this managerial ability or capacity 
factor is by means of an industrial or 
commercial survey, a survey which goes 
behind the balance sheet and income 
statements and determines the degree to 
which the fundamentals of sound man- 
agement have been made effective. The 
science of industrial engineering and the 
practical application of economics . to 
business problems have now reached a 
state of development where, through 
their intelligence, many of the factors 
which were formerly considered intan- 
gible and impossible of measurement can 
now be subjected to scientific analysis 
and actual measurement. Such a survey 
should include an analysis of: 


1. Organization and personnel. 

. Managerial ability and stability. 
3. Financial policies and methods. 

. Marketing policies and methods. 

. Manufacturing policies and meth- 


6. Methods of control. 
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1. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


The basis for all successful business 
lies in its organization and personnel. 
The analysis of this factor should in- 
clude: 


A. The internal organization structure. 

B. The definition of duties, authorities, 
and responsibilities. 

C. The flexibility of the structure and 
the possibility of its expansion. 

D. A classification of positions and of 
the personnel occupying them. 

E. Policies of remuneration, promo- 
tion, etc. 


2. MANAGERIAL ABILITY AND STABILITY 


The second factor to be evaluated 1s 
the managerial ability and stability. The 
analysis of this factor should include: 


A. The ability of the executives as 
reflected by past results, by the handling 
of unusual problems and by their degree 
of vision in forecasting the future. 

B. The degree of team work which 
has been developed by the executives 
among themselves and with their em- 
ployes. 

C. The rapidity of labor turnover and 
the seasoning of employes. 

D. The stability and flexibility of ex- 
cutive policies. 

E. The degree of financial interest in 
the concern on the part of officers, man- 
agers and employes. 


The financial policies and methods of 
a concern deserve careful consideration 
from the credit standpoint. 


3. FINANCIAL POLICIES AND METHODS 


The analysis of the financial policies 
and methods of a concern involves a 
study of: 


A. The source and nature of the cap- 
ital employed. 

B. The uses made of the capital and 
its distribution among the assets. 


C. The supply and position of the 
working capital. 

D. The potential productivity of capi- 
tal and assets. 

E. The management of working cap- 
ital. 

F. The management of collections. 


A strong business in other respects 
may be thrown into bankruptcy by un- 
sound marketing policies and methods. 


4. MARKETING POLICIES AND METHODS 


The survey of this factor includes: 


A. The adaptability of the product to 
the market. 

B. Policies and methods of distribu. 
tion. 

C. Present market development. 

D. Advertising policies and methods. 

E. Selling methods. 

F. Potential markets. 

G. The nature of competition. 


If marketing is one major function of 
a manufacturing business, the actual pro 
duction of the goods is another. 


5. MANUFACTURING POLICIES AND 
METHODS 


A survey of this factor includes: 

A. The adequacy, adaptability and in- 
tegration of plant and equipment. 

B. The methods of production—their 
progressiveness and efficiency. 

C. Wastes of production. 

D. Balance of inventories. 

E. Purchasing policies. 

F. Manufacturing standards. 


It is essential that a constant and ef- 
fective control be maintained over all the 
activities of a business if it is to be profit 


able. 


6. METHODS OF CONTROL 
Methods of control may be separated 
into two main divisions: (A) means of 
recording policies and plans, and of is’ 
suing orders and instructions, and (B) 
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means of recording the results attained 
and of measuring the effectiveness of the 
work done. 

A. Means of recording policies and 
plans and of issuing orders and instruc- 


tions: 


(1) A master schedule or budget con- 
trolling: 

. Sales schedule. 

. Production schedule. 

-. Financial schedule. 

. Purchasing schedule. 

>, Revenue schedule. 

|, Expense schedule. 

2) Production control system. 

3) Sales control system. 

(4) Controls for other functions as 


needed. 
B. Means of measuring results: 


(1) Production reports. 

(2) Sales reports. 

(3) General accounting reports. 
(4) Cost reports. 

(5) Other reports and records. 


A scientific consideration of these vari- 
ous factors will permit a bank to form a 
reasonably sound judgment in regard to 
the effectiveness with which the affairs of 
the company are being managed and of 
the future stability of the enterprise. 
Moreover a study of these factors sheds 
not a little light on the financial position 
and character of the business and when 
linked with the usual of these two ele- 
ments gives a comprehensive survey on 
which sound conclusions may be reached 
in regard to the credit position to the 
enterprise. 

The benefits of sound credit policies 
and administration are many and great: 


1. The drain of excessive losses is 
stopped. 

2. The risk of large individual losses 
is reduced. 

3. Desirable new clients are not refused 
and ‘heir business lost because of fear of 
unknown risks. 


4. Loan officers are helped to function 
because they are relieved of unnecessary 
labor.and unwarranted fears. 

5 The position of the bank in the 
financial community is strengthened be- 
cause of its consistent credit policy. 


In short, a sound credit policy con- 
sists of adequate information as a basis 
for granting credit and of wise and care- 
ful use of that information. Such a policy 
effectively insures the success of a bank 
because it solves the most fundamental 
problem of banking. 


ALABAMA BANK HAS EN- 
LARGED BUILDING 


THE First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has recently completed a 
new addition to its building, thus making 
room for the present increased business 
and looking toward the future. 

The main floor of the bank building is 
now L-shaped and is entirely occupied by 
the banking and trust departments. A 
lobby of generous size is flanked on one 
side by the officers’ space and on the 
other by the commercial banking tellers’ 
cages. To the left is the women’s de- 
partment and several offices. Statement 
tellers are at the far end of the room, 
as are the savings and trust departments. 
An elevator and stairway lead to the 
basement, where the safe deposit depart- 
ment is situated. 

Cageless counters are a feature of the 
main banking room and a “vault with 
ears” of the safe deposit department. 
The vault is so constructed that, when 
closed, the slightest noise in or upon the 
vault causes an instant alarm on a loud 
gong. 

A. M. Baldwin is president of the 
bank, total resources of which are $12,- 
085,428. 
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North Africa of Sunshine and Splendour 


Minarets flinging their thin spires in the blue... glit- 
tering mosques and mosaiced palaces. Golden splen- 
dours... haunting beauty. Bizarre...fantastic. Crooked 
narrow streets...where strange perfumes linger... 
every doorway breathing mystery. Flaunting, shrilling 
souks piled high with exotic gaud and treasure. Oases 
connell tn jade...shimmering dreamlike in the desert 
gold. Caravans and dancing girls...sinuous Arabs 
and the savage blue-veiled silent ones.. » tempestuous 
---primitive...glorious North Africa! 

From one enchantment to an- 
other...luxurious motor cars 
speed you over flowing macadam 
roads or the thin winding trails of 


Trench Line 


the desert. The forty-one famous Transatlantique ho- 
tels welcome you with their Parisian cuisine andservic 
their brilliant Continental gayety. + De luxe itiner-J 
ary...57 gorgeously coloured days...all expenses... 
Mediterranean crossing... hotels...private automo- 
bile...$1750. c+ Shorter trips ...such as 10-day 
itinerary ...$200. 

Romance.. glamour...a mere step from the prosaic 
...over “the longest gangplank in the world.” Callingst 
Plymouth, England. ..then LeHavrede Paris. The gang: 
plank leads to the waiting boat 
train... three hours... Paris. Over 
night...the Riviera. A day actos 
the Mediterranean, North Afric. 


Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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SWEDEN’S FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE 


By O. RyDBECK 


An authoritative survey of Swedish finance and industry by one of Sweden's leading 


bankers. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


had her economic status violently 

dislocated by the war, and its 
aftermath. It may indeed be asked 
whether the crisis in Sweden was not 
more violent than in any other non- 
belligerent country. In June, 1920, the 
wholesale price index had risen as high 
as 366 compared with 100 for the pre- 
war year, July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 
The fall of prices began in September of 
that year, and after the lapse of one year 
the index number had already fallen to 
182. The effects of such violent changes 
in the purchasing power of money within 
a brief space of time were bound to put 
the stability of the economic structure of 
a country to an extremely severe strain. 
The fact that Sweden was able to with- 
stand that strain without any catastrophe 
and can now once more pride herself on 
sound economic conditions may be ex- 
plained in part by certain features pe- 
culiar to the Swedish banking system. 


IKE most other countries, Sweden 


RIKSBANK—OLDEST EXISTING BANK IN 
WORLD 


For nearly a quarter of a century the 
custody of the Swedish currency has lain 
entirely in the hands of the Riksbank, the 
national bank of Sweden. Many people 
may be surprised to learn that the Riks- 
bank is the oldest existing bank in the 
world, being established in 1668. This 
bank can look back on a rather remark- 
able development, but also on many vicis- 


situldes of fortune. It issued the first 


The author is joint general manager of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 


bank notes in the world, and was the 
first public bank to engage in all-round 
banking business, based on the receipts of 
deposits at interest. 

But the most characteristic feature of 
the Riksbank is its relation to the Riks- 
dag, the Parliament of Sweden. It 
always has been, and still is, “the Riks- 
dag’s own bank,” its administration being 
subject to the overruling authority of the 
Riksdag, and its liabilities being placed 
under the guarantee of that parliament. 
Since 1897 the government has indeed 
the right to appoint the chairman of the 
court of directors. But the other six di- 
rectors are elected by the Riksdag itself 
-—and nowadays there is an increasing 
tendency to select them on party lines. 
The three managing directors of the bank 
are chosen from among the directors ap- 
pointed by the Riksdag. 

From time to time schemes have been 
broached with intent to give the Riks- 
bank a position more independent of the 
Riksdag and the changes in political 
parties. All attempts in this direction 
have hitherto, however, been doomed to 
failure. However difficult the members 
of the Riksdag may find it to agree on 
other matters, they display a touching 
concord of opinion when it comes to 
guarding the powers of parliament over 
the national bank. It is as though every 
member of the Riksdag, whether veteran 
or novice in the political arena, regard- 
ed the bank in some measure as his own 
personal property. 
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PATERNALISM TOWARD RIKSBANK 
DURING WAR 


On more than one occasion the Riks- 
dag, under the bias of this attitude, has 
come to regard the central bank as 
menaced by the competition of the other 
banks and as needing its protection 
against the competitors. During the war 
and after, this primitive way of thinking 
proved fatal. In order to regulate the 
supply of necessities for the nation, the 
state in those years was constrained to 
intervene in many branches of business 
which are normally left to private enter- 
prise, for example, to engage in whole- 
sale trade in cereals, to supply fuel, and 
so forth. Considerable credit was grant- 
ed to the state commissions which were 
entrusted with these large and highly 
important affairs. When these commis- 


Oo 
5S 


sions at first applied to the commercial 
banks with requests for loans, for ex- 
ample, for financing the importation of 
cereals and fuel under the auspices of the 


state in place of those private firms which 
normally received bank credits for those 
purposes, the politicians were roused to 
the most vehement opposition. They 
took the view that the private banks 
would thus obtain, in the shape of in- 
terest, profits which should rightly fall to 
“the Riksdag’s own bank.” The upshot 
of the matter was that the state commis- 
sions were enjoined to confine themselves 
to the Riksbank, which supplied them 
with brand-new notes in continuously in- 
creasing numbers. When, in 
quence. the fiduciary issue could not be 
kept within the limits prescribed by law, 
the Riksdag was at once ready to grant 
the necessary dispensation. 

The manner, in which the Riksdag thus 
exercised its control over the central 
bank soon manifested its consequences. 
The capital normally invested in branches 
of business now temporarily taken over 
by the state, being deprived of its usual 
outlet, found its way to other fields. It 
thus entered into the general competition 
“or the scanty stocks of goods, with the 


conse- 


consequence that prices soared. This 
continued until at length it became patent 
even to the Riksdag that a blunder had 
been made, and the national debt office 
was authorized to conclude a credit 
agreement with the commercial banks, so 
that the sums advanced by the state could 
be returned to the treasury. 

But following this the evils attendant 
on this paternal control over the central 
bank manifested themselves in another 
quarter. Frightened by the depreciation 
of the Swedish krona, which was largely 
due to the excess issue of notes, the 
Riksdag now rushed to the opposite ex: 
treme and directed the Riksbank to re 
store the currency as soon as possible to 
its par value. The warning voices which 
were raised against deliberately setting 
up a program of rapid deflation were 
disregarded. At the beginning of 1922 
the Swedish krona had almost recovered 
its par value, and in August of that year 
was definitely restored. 


THE RETURN TO THE GOLD STANDARD 


But fhe return to a gold standard on 
the basis of the pre-war par did not take 
place until April 1, 1924. The dispen- 
sation granted to the Riksbank from the 
obligation to convert its notes, on de- 
mand, into gold had been prolonged from 
one period to another. As late as Feb 
ruary 28, 1924, the directors of the Riks- 
bank applied for a further extension of 
the dispensation, on the ground that, be- 
fore definitely reverting to a _ gold 
standard, Sweden must await the co 
operation of other countries, Great 
Britain in particular. The Riksdag, how: 
ever, resolved that the convertibility of 
notes should be resumed on April 1 of 
that year, and that the export prohibition 
on gold should be withdrawn on the same 
date. Under pressure of powerful po 
litical influences, the directors of the 
Riksbank at the end of March submitted 
a new communication to the Riksdag in 
which--in conflict with a note dated a 
few weeks earlier—they recommended 
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immediate reversion to a gold standard, 
but subject to an import prohibition on 
gold except on that imported on behalf 
of the Riksdag. The motive assigned for 
this prohibition was the risk of an excess 
influx of gold. Although the govern- 
ment was empowered, upon the recom- 
mendation of the directors of the Riks- 
bank, to withdraw the import prohibi- 
tion on gold, it exists to the present day. 
This prohibition, though it has not en- 
tailed any demonstrably injurious effects, 
probably tends, by its mere existence, to 
keep the Swedish krona permanently 
quoted somewhat above par. And pre- 
sumably the transaction of business in 
Swedish currency is handicapped by the 
fact that the foreign buyer has no guar- 
antee that he will be able in any cir- 
cumstances to pay his debt in gold, in 
case Swedish kronor cannot be procured 
at a suitable price. 

The consequences of the crisis of de- 
flation were destined to fall most heavily 
on the Swedish commercial banks. In 
Sweden there are two kinds of commer- 
cial banks, viz. private banks proper (in 
Swedish “enskilda banker”) and joint- 
stock banks. Before the Bank of Sweden 
nearly twenty-five years ago obtained the 
exclusive right to issue notes, bank notes 
were issued also by the “private” banks, 
which differed from the joint-stock banks 
in that the shareholders were jointly li- 
able as to their entire property for all 
the engagements of the bank. At a time 
when capital had been accumulated in 
Sweden only on a small scale, and capi- 
tal for the foundation of a bank could 
not be collected in an amount sufficient 
in itself to gain ready acceptance of 
the notes issued by the banks and to win 
the confidence of depositors, this joint 
lability of the shareholders proved to 
be an effective aid in inspiring confi- 
dence in the Swedish banking system both 
within and outside the borders of the 
country. This general confidence enabled 
the “private” banks, in spite of their 
comparatively small capital, to aid great- 
ly in promoting the development of 


trade and industry. But the importance 
of joint liability diminished according as 
capital was accumulated in the country 
and banks were founded with a capital 
sufficiently large to gain the confidence of 
the public without necessitating the joint 
liability of the shareholders for all the 
engagements of the bank. The first joint- 
stock bank in Sweden was established as 
early as 1864, the Skandinaviska Kred- 
itaktiebolaget. But even after this time 
a few “private” banks were founded, the 
last in 1893, when these banks were still 
entitled to issue notes. But after the 
date when the right to issue notes was 
reserved for the Riksbank exclusively, 
the number of “private” banks dimin- 
ished. At the present time there are 
nine “private” banks in Sweden, the 
largest and best known of which is Stock- 
holms Enskilda Bank. The number of 


Swedish joint-stock banks is twenty-one. 


TREND TOWARD AMALGAMATION 


The general tendency toward amalga 
mation has naturally been manifested 
also in Sweden and in few countries is it 


better justified. In the first place, it is 
invited by the varied geographical char- 
acter of the country. For example, dur- 
ing the summer the farmers in the south- 
ern provinces borrow money from the 
banks in expectation of the proceeds of 
the coming harvest, while at the same 
time, when navigation is proceeding. the 
timber and other industries in the high 
north of Sweden are paying back the 
loans which they have received during 
the winter months. In the second place, 
it is essential that a country where in- 
dustry is tending to be concentrated in 
increasingly larger units should possess 
banks with sufficient capital. In Janu- 
ary, 1908, the number of Swedish com- 
mercial banks reached its maximum, 
eighty-four, with funds of their own to 
the aggregate amount of some 560,000,- 
000 kronor. At the present day, as 
above indicated, there exist only thirty 
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banks with an aggregate capital of ap- 
proximately 817,000,000 kronor. 

The Swedish banking system, in the 
course of its development, has been 
exempt from any really serious disturb- 
ances. No bank crashes worth mention- 
ing, entailing losses for depositors, have 
ever occurred in Sweden. A couple of 
small local banks, where the losses 
amounted merely to a few per cent., are 
the insignificant exceptions to the fact, of 
which the Swedish people are justly 
proud, that since the origin of the mod- 
ern system of banking 100 years ago, 
nobody has lost a penny on deposits made 
with a Swedish bank. The same cannot 
be said with regard to those who invested 
capital in the banks. Even before the war 
there were some cases where banks had to 
be reconstructed by the supply of fresh 
capital and by the more or less drastic 
reduction of the original capital. But it 
was not till the crisis of deflation after 
the war that the Swedish banking system 


was confronted with really serious diff- 
culties in this regard. Since that crisis 
st in, no less than seven banks have 
been obliged to reduce their share capital 


in order to meet losses. In all these 
cases, however—except one, where the 
bank in question was absorbed in another 
bank—immediate steps were taken to en- 
able the banks, after the necessary 
writing-off and the supply of fresh cap- 
ital, to continue their business on a sound 
financial basis. 

That the Swedish banks thus emerged 
from the crisis of deflation comparatively 
unscathed was possible only because of 
the keen sense of joint responsibility for 
the reputation of the Swedish banking 
system that is characteristic of the 
Swedish banks. A sharp competition, 
which is manifested for example in the 
large number of branch bank offices 
(about 1000), has not blinded them to 
the importance of keeping shoulder to 
shoulder in evil days. But for this 
solidarity of the banks Sweden, even 
today, would have been far worse off in 
many ways. 


It proved necessary, however, to enlist 
the co-operation of the state to some ex- 
tent in the work of reconstruction. The 
state placed a credit of approximately 
one hundred million kronor at the dis- 
posal of a company founded by the banks 
in co-operation with the state authorities, 
with the object of coming to the relief of 
banks and savings banks which had fallen 
into difficulties. It is not yet possible to 
say what part of this sum will ultimately 
prove to be a definite loss for the 
treasury. There is good reason to hope 
that it will be less than half the stated 
amount—verily a small tribute from the 
state to the banks for all the losses which 
its monetary and fiscal policy has in- 
flicted upon them. 

It would, however, be a mistake to 
suppose that the public spirit shown by 
the Swedish banks and their willingness 
to make sacrifices in the interest of the 
public weal has brought them into favor 
in official quarters, or has made them par- 
ticularly popular with the general public. 
That the contrary is true need scarcely 
be pointed out in an address which is in- 
tended to emphasize the features peculiar 
to the Swedish financial system, for the 
unpopularity of the banks appears to be, 
in a greater or less degree, characteristic 
of most countries nowadays. This, how- 
ever—at any rate so far as Sweden is 
concerned—is easily explained. All those 
who have lost money on their holdings 
of shares in reconstructed banks are apt 
to vent their dissatisfaction on banks in 
general, not realizing that the real cause 
of their reverses lies in the violent fluc- 
tuations in the purchasing value of 
money. And the state, which is ultimate- 
ly responsible for this, but scatters its re- 
sponsibility over several hundred mem- 
bers of the Riksdag, so that it becomes 
impossible to find any particular indi- 
vidual on whom responsibility can be 
thrown, goes gaily ahead and fancies that 
it can remedy such evils, like everything 
else, by making new laws and issuing 
further regulations for restriction and 
control. 
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BANK SUPERVISION 


In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that for nearly sixty years the 
Swedish banks have been subject to the 
supervision of a board of bank inspectors, 
which has access at any time to their 
minutes, accounts, and correspondence, 
and to which they must submit a detailed 
monthly return, which is afterward pub- 
lished. The inspectors are, of course, 
under obligation to observe strict dis- 
cretion in regard to information obtained 
in examining the books and papers of a 
bank. The board, however, is entitled to 
report to the Riksbank such particulars 
as they may consider expedient. 

The Swedish commercial banks are 
moreover controlled by a legislation 
which in some respects is rather restric- 
tive and is subject to revision from time 
to time, as at the present moment. Be- 
fore a bank can begin operations, it must 
be approved by the government as “use- 


ful for the service of the public,” and its 
statutes must be sanctioned by the gov- 


ernment. In that case a charter is grant- 
ed, but not for more than ten years at a 
time. Hitherto it has never happened 
that an application for the renewal of a 
bank charter has been rejected. 

In virtue of its power to approve or 
disapprove the statutes of a bank, the 
government, in consultation with the 
board of bank inspectors, is in a position 
to introduce restrictions not contem- 
plated in the law. For example, all the 
now existing banks have been compelled 
to insert in their statutes a clause pro- 
hibiting the granting of unsecured loans 
on single-name paver. This is a regula- 
tion the wisdom of which is very dubious; 
it has tended to give undue encourage- 
ment to loans on personal security, and 
moreover is liable to divert the critical 
attention of the banks from the person 
to whom they are lending money, as well 
as from the purpose for which the money 
is borrowed, and to induce them to con- 
centrate, instead, on assuring themselves 
as to the financial stability of the guaran- 


tors. Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
during the first forty years of its existence 
had no such restriction in its statutes: 
during that entire period it did not lose q 
krona on unsecured credits. 

As previously indicated, the develop 
ment of the Swedish banks into larger 
units has been necessitated by, and has 
proceeded with, industrial development 
and the rise of big undertakings. The 
Swedish banks, since several years ago, 
have had a limited right to acquire 
shares; they have, however, availed 
themselves but little of this right except 
when, as was frequently the case during 
the years of deflation, they were obliged 
to take over shares deposited as collateral 
securities. The usual forms in which 
they finance industries are: (1) loans, or 
credits on current account, against first: 
class collateral; or, (2) the issuing of 
bond loans for sale to the public. This 
latter branch of business has existed for 
many years and in the course of time has 
assumed considerable dimensions. 
present the industrial bonds and railway 
debentures issued through the banks and 
still outstanding aggregate approximate 
ly 1,300,000,000 kronor. They are in 
great request as investments for savings 
banks, insurance companies, societies, 
etc., and in recent years there has been a 
large demand for them also on the part 
of the investing public. Before the war 
the latter had as a rule invested their 
money in shares, or had deposited it in 
the banks, but they now appear to be 
taking an increasing interest in securities 
on a fixed basis of interest. That indus 
trial bonds have become so popular as 
investments is doubtless to be attributed 
largely to the healthy conservatism which 
the banks have hitherto displayed in 
judging the value of the securities given 
for the loans. To the writer’s knowl: 
edge, it has never yet happened that a 
bond issued through a Swedish bank has 
not been honored. In those rare cases 
where the borrower has been unable to 
meet his obligations, the banks through 
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which the bonds were issued have them- 
slves honored them. 


LOANS TO STATE AND MUNICIPALITIES 


Also the loans of the state and the 
municipalities have as a rule been nego 
tiated through the banks, which have 
taken over and placed the bonds. In 
recent years there has been a tendency, 
especially on the part of municipalities, 
to borrow direct from large insurance 
companies and savings banks, but espe- 
cially from the administrators of the im- 
mense state funds for the old age insur- 
ance and workers’ compensation insur- 
ance. These funds, which already 
amount to several hundred million 
kronor, are now growing annually by 
more than one hundred million kronor, 
and it is estimated that, when they reach 
their maximum, they will have swollen to 
3,000,000,000 kronor, or, in the opinion 
of some to 5,000,000,000. At the pres- 
ent time there is considerable discussion 
as to whether or not it is expedient to 
accumulate such a considerable part of 
the capital of the nation under an ad- 
ministration which is only too liable to 
be swayed by political influences, and in- 
deed whether it is desirable at all that 
the state should lay its somewhat paralyz- 
ing hand on such immense capital, which, 
if placed directly in the service of in- 
dustry and commerce, would be more 
conducive to the promotion of the’ pros- 
perity of the nation. 

That the banks have played, and are 
still plaving. such a great part in the 
economic life of Sweden. is due to cer- 
tain peculiarities in the Swedish money 
market and stock exchange. In Sweden 
there is no open money market, estab- 
lished through the medium of private 
bankers, no discount market, and conse- 
quently no private discount rate. Pre- 
sumablv the shortage of capital has been 
the chief reason why in modern times 
no private banking firms of any impor- 
tance have been founded in Sweden. 
Now Jays the right to receive deposits 








at interest on ordinary bank accounts is 
reserved exclusively for the banks (bank- 
ing companies). Since 1920 the Riksbank 
also has been authorized to receive de- 
posits at interest, but has not yet availed 
itself of this right. The rates of interest 
for the various kinds of bank accounts 
are fixed by the banks on uniform lines, 
in a certain ratio to the official bank 
rate, with which the discount rate of the 
commercial banks has hithertorinvariably 
coincided. 

There is no market for loans at call 
or short notice, except that the banks 
have the practice of lending each other 
surplus cash:at a day’s notice, usually at a 
rate corresponding to the official bank 
rate. This rate since April 22, 1927, 
has been 4 per cent. The method nor- 
mally adopted by the banks for equalizing 
fluctuations in their requirements of 
money is rediscounting at the Riksbank. 
The non-existence of a private discount 
rate is presumably due to the fact that 
bank acceptances have never been in 
vogue in Sweden, and that consequently 
the principal material required for a dis- 
count market is missing. The banks are 
not actually prohibited from granting ac- 
ceptances, but the rare cases in which 
this is done are practically confined to 
acceptances in connection with commer- 
cial letters of credit in favor of cus 
tomers abroad. 

It must thus be admitted that the 
Swedish money market is to some extent 
lacking in flexibility. This is further ac- 
centuated by the binding agreements in 
regard to the fixing of the rates of in- 
terest on deposits which the majority of 
the banks settled between themselves sev- 
eral years before the war, and have since 
found it necessary to maintain, to prevent 
unhealthy competition. The stock ex- 
change system is similarly of a somewhat 
primitive character. The Stockholm 
stock exchange—the only one in Sweden 
—has existed for only about thirty years. 
In recent years it has been organized 
with modern methods of carrying on the 
business, but the amount of business 
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What was once “Darkest Africa” is now luminous with life, 
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transacted is still on a comparatively 
small scale. In 1926 it amounted as re- 
gards shares approximately to 201,000,- 
000 kronor. All transactions are made 
in cash, that is, for payment two days 
after the conclusion of business. The re- 
peated petitions submitted by the direc- 
tors of the stock exchange for authoriza- 
tion to introduce the system of time bar- 
gains have been religiously rejected by 
different governments. The members of 
the stock exchange are banks and stock- 
brokers. 


SWEDEN'S DEVELOPMENT HAD LATE 
BEGINNING 


It is in some measure owing to the 
tardiness of the Swedish money market 
and the Swedish stock exchange system 
in adjusting itself to forms of procedure 
long established in other countries, that 
the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of Sweden did not begin till rather 
late, thirty or forty years ago. But. we 
must also take into account a certain ten- 
dency, which appears to be inherent in 
the Swedish character, toward isolation 
from foreign countries. This tendency 
has found manifold expression in eco- 
nomic legislation of a rather odd charac- 
ter, which, now that Swedish trade and 
industry are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on the world market, acts as a 
serious obstacle to the adjustment of the 
money market to the new conditions. For 
many years past the right of a foreigner 
to carry on business or to possess real 
estate in Sweden has been in each in- 
dividual case dependent on the approval 
of the government; likewise the right to 
be a director of a Swedish company. Nor 
have foreigners been entitled to hold 
shares in a Swedish banking company. 
And, when in 1903 the biggest iron ore 
exporters in Sweden, Trafikaktiebolaget 
Grangesberg-Oxelosund (commonly 
known as the Grangesberg Company) se- 
cured the majority of shares in the large 
mining-fields at Kiruna and Gellivare in 
Lapland, the state authorities made as a 








condition for the sanction of the new 
articles of association that they should 
contain a prohibition against a foreigner 
owning shares in the company except 
those which at that date were already in 
foreign hands. In 1916 this first step was 
further extended. A law was issued in 
accordance with which shares in com- 
panies in general which possess real 
estate, forests, mines, waterfalls, or other 
natural resources, in Sweden, may be ac- 
quired by foreigners only subject to the 
proviso that the number of votes falling 
to the shares thus transferred to foreign 
hands shall always be less than a fifth 
of the total number of votes represented 
by all the shares in the company. This 
law was issued during the war and must 
no doubt be regarded as an expression of 
the policy of “taking care of number 
one,” which was the natural outcome of 
the unrest of that time. Unfortunately 
these regulations are still maintained and 
now act as a severe handicap on Sweden’s 
relations with foreign countries. This is 
all the more serious as Sweden herself 
needs to reckon with the possibility of 
procuring foreign capital for her growing 
export industries and to count on the 
good will of foreign governments when 
Swedes, in order to preserve their in- 
terests abroad, desire to acquire industrial 
plants, mines, or real estate in foreign 
countries. 

So far as the money market is con- 
cerned, there are various indcaitions that 
this aloofness from all things foreign is 
about to give way. Just as Swedish leg- 
islation discourages the investment of for- 
eign capital in Sweden, so, until recently, 
did the Swedish public fight shy of for: 
eign investments. But for the last few 
years there has been a marked change 
in this regard. It is still a rare thing for 
Swedes to buy shares quoted on a foreign 
stock exchange, but they have acquired 
an interest in foreign bonds, which has 
enabled the banks to create a fairly large 
market for such securities. The banks 
were at first obliged to proceed very 
slowly and cautiously. The first issues 
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had to be made under the cover of bonds 
in Swedish kronor, issued by a Swedish 
company formed for the purpose by the 
four principal banks. It was in this way 
that the Dawes loan, for example, was 
introduced in Sweden. But when it was 
found that the Swedish public was be- 
ginning to grow accustomed to the idea 
of investing money in foreign bonds, 
parts of foreign loans were directly 
placed, first the dollar loans raised in the 
United States, and afterward al! kinds of 
foreign bond loans—German, French, 
Belgian, even South American—and all 
successfully It was, of course, necessary 
to be critical in the selection of bonds, 
and only those on a considerably higher 
basis of interest than that of Swedish 
bonds were taken into consideration. 

The expansion of the Swedish Match 
Company and the introduction of its 
shares on a large number of foreign ex- 
changes has apparently shown many how 
importarit it is that Sweden should not 
deprive herself of the possibility of se- 
curing foreign capital, when required for 
the development of her undertakings. 
440 


BORROWINGS IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


Before the war the Swedish State, 
some of the larger towns, the mortgage 
banks, large private railway companies, 
and also a few large industrial companies 
were rather regular borrowers in foreign 
money markets. In this respect there has 
been a great change. With the exception 
of a couple of bond loans, amounting 
together to $55,000,000, raised by the 
Swedish State for the purpose of pegging 
the currency, no Swedish loans have 
been raised abroad since the war. And 
the bulk of those Swedish bonds which 
were formerly in foreign hands—as also 
of the dollar bonds just mentioned- 
have been repurchased by Sweden. Thus 
only a small fraction of the present na: 
tional debt of Sweden—which all in all 
amounts to some 1,700,000,000 kronor— 
is now in foreign hands. Even includ: 
ing all other borrowers the total bond 
debt of Sweden to foreign countries 
scarcely amounts to more than a few 
hundred million kronor. 

The years after the working off of de: 
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flation were for trade and industry in 
Sweden a time of trial and reconstruc- 
tion. In the case of many persons they 
entailed the loss of fortunes which had 
been regarded as absolutely safe. The 
capital indeed was not lost, but it passed 
into new hands, persons who were by no 
means familiar with the industries and 
undertakings promoted by the former 
owners of the capital. Although the 
leading industrial undertakings and the 
banks now regard the crisis as, broadly 
speaking, past and can look back on five 
years of rather steady development for 
the better, the stock exchange, as far as 
shares are concerned, still shows too little 
animation, and the prices of most, even 
first-class, securities are still maintained 
at a modest level. This in itself is only 
a proof of caution and sober judgment 
on the part of the investing public, and 
may be regarded as a kind of guarantee 
that the reconstruction which is in prog- 
ress wil! be raised on a solid basis. The 
same conviction is borne in upon one by 


the fact that nowadays the practice of 
borrowing money on shares quoted on 
the stock exchange is much less wide- 
spread than it was before the war. On 
the other hand, the present situation on 
the stock exchange makes it practically 
impossible to issue new shares and thus 
to procure capital for the development 
of established undertakings and the crea- 
tion of new ones. In fact during the 
last few years there have been scarcely 
any examples of newly created Swedish 
plants. A few new cellulose mills, a 
couple of newly discovered mines—that 
is practically all. On the other hand, the 
directors of already existing industries 
have devoted their most strenuous efforts 
to continuous improvements and modern- 
ization, and these efforts have already 
yielded remarkable results. The same 
may be said with regard to agriculture, 
which during the after-the-war period 
was to a great extent equipped with elec- 
trical installations and machinery driven 
by motor power. The whole country is 
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now covered with a network of electric 
power lines, and railways also have been 
electrified on a considerable scale. 


MODERNIZATION ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS 


This process of mechanization and 
modernization is absolutely essential in 
order that Swedish industry be able to 
maintain its position in the future in in- 
ternational competition. It must attain 
a steadily increasing capacity per worker, 
if the high standard of life reached by 
the Swedish workers at the time when the 
currency was fluctuating, a standard 
which they naturally refuse to give up 
except under compulsion, is to be main- 
tained, and if nevertheless there is to be 
an adequate return on capital. In this 
respect the situation is undoubtedly still 
precarious, for far too small a proportion 
of the value of production falls to the 
employer in compensation for work, 
risks and as interest on the invested cap- 
ital. Should this situation continue for 
many years, capital may find its way into 
other fields where it is better appreciated, 
and the consequence for the industry thus 
hit will be stagnation and retrogression, 
and for the workers a lower standard of 
life. Fortunately it may be inferred from 
results of investigations that the process 
of modernization within Swedish indus- 
try has borne much fruit. This is shown 
by the profits of industrial companies 
which, though still comparatively modest, 
have been improving from year to year. 
It seems therefore that we are justified 


ee 


in entertaining some optimism in regard 
to the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of Swedish industry. 

During the trying years just passed 
many a loud complaint has naturally 
been made, and the state authorities have 
been pestered with petitions for support, 
in one form or another, to industries 
fallen into temporary distress owing to 
sharp competition on the part of coun- 
tries possessing depreciated currencies. 
Sweden nevertheless has, generally speak- 
ing, resolutely refrained from resorting 
to palliatives in the form of increases in 
the rates of customs duty or state subven- 
tions—palliatives which, without durably 
improving the position of home indus 
tries, deprives them of the incentive 
which otherwise comes in the train of 
distress to bend their utmost efforts on 
securing the best possible economy, ef- 
ficiency and quality in production. The 
Swedish customs tariff of 1911 is still, 
broadly speaking, unchanged. Swedish 
industries have, by their own resources 
and without assistance from the state in 
any shape or form, struggled through the 
trying years of deflation and can now 
face the future with assurance. The 
Swedes would feel still more satisfied 
with the results attained, if they could 
venture to hope that they might serve 
in some measure to convince other coun- 
tries as to the possibility of weathering 
troublous times without creating new 
obstacles to the restoration of interna 
tional commercial relations, failing which 
it is not possible to conceive any durable 
improvement in the prosperity of nations. 
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THE WHY OF THE BOND CIRCULAR 


By GerorGE R. BAYARD 


HE last few years have brought 

forth much discussion pro and con, 

concerning the make-up of the bond 
circular. The cons have consisted mainly 
of the members of the advertising fra- 
ternity and the pros the directing heads 
of investment houses. 

Many of the best minas in the adver- 
tising profession feel that the circular in 
its present form lacks advertising value 
and sales punch. They complain bitterly 
that there is no display, and that no 
typographical tricks are employed to ob- 
tain and hold the reader’s interest. They 
further state that the buying urge which 
should characterize all good advertising 
is conspicuous by its absence. Their final 
conclusion is that investment bankers 
stick to what they are pleased to term 
this stereotyped circular form, because 
they are ultra conservative, have no 
vision and have grown a thick coat of 
moss upon their backs. 

There is probably some merit in this 
contention of advertising men. But let 
it be said in defense of the banking fra- 
ternity that advertising is not the first 
and prime reason for the bond circular, 
and that most bond men are willing to 
limit their activity to the investment 
business, giving the advertising fraternity 
a clear field in this profession. 

It may be that advertising men in gen- 
eral have a somewhat faulty conception 
of the immense thought and energy 
which goes into the underwriting of an 
issue. They may not realize that all this 
effort is summed up in the circular. It 
is not written as an advertisement, but 
is a compilation of literally thousands of 
pages of data and statistics, and thou- 
sands of man-hours of work. In boiling 
down all this material into at most four 
pages, it is rarely possible to paint glow- 


ing pictures, or in fact to put in any 
excess words. It is not practicable to 
indulge in any phraseology other than 
the briefest and most straightforward ex- 
planation of the situation. It is also felt 
and time has proved the feeling war- 
ranted that the purchase of securities is 
a serious and sober matter—one in which 
little would be gained by adding sauce 
of literature to a description of the thing 
offered. 

This article, then, is an explanation of 
the bond circular. Why it takes the 
form it does, and why bond men general- 
ly will rarely subscribe to the advice and 
counsel of their advertising advisers in 
changing its make-up and style. It is an 
attempt at a justification of their atti- 
tude and is written with the hope that 
some explanation will, to some degree, 
clear up the mystery which seems to sur- 
round its preparation. 

Few people outside the mystic circle 
of the business realize the important part 
that the circular plays in underwriting 
and distributing securities; nor do they 
dream of the time and thought expended 
upon its preparation. There are many 
conferences (that overworked  golf- 
season word) at which every word is 
discussed, every phrase criticized and 
fought over, every figure checked and re- 
checked and the continuity of para- 
graphs finally decided upon. The prop- 
erly written bond circular is in itself a 
collection of paradoxes. It is a literary 
gem and a terse statement of fact. It 
is a romantic novel, and an historical 
textbook. It is an analysis of one general 
economic field, and of one particular 
business. It is an urge to buy and an 
urge to save. It isa sales talk to dealers 
and to the private investor. 
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MAKE-UP OF THE BOND CIRCULAR 


The greatest percentage of circulars 
is made up of three distinct parts, the 
circular being printed usually on a sheet 
of paper about 17 by 14 inches, is folded 
once, making four pages of printed mat- 
ter about 8'4y by 14 inches, each. The 
front cover of any well written circular 
will tell the whole story complete. Under 
the amount of the issue, corporate name, 
kind of bond, maturity and brief legal 
description covering the call and tax fea- 
tures, a short but complete history of the 
business is given. 

Earnings and property valuations 
are set up so that they may be 
read at a glance and the sinking fund or 
other retirement provisions are set forth. 
If the issue is a mortgage obligation of 
the company, the provisions of the mort- 
gage must be touched upon. Should 
there be a convertible feature, it must 
be made clear in a few words. The trustee 
is usually specified and the attorneys, ac- 
countants and appraisers who made the 
reports are usually named. Any unusual 
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features of one particular issue are em- 
phasized upon the front cover, and a 
paragraph extolling the management is 
customary. 

The price and yield are shown and 
the logotype of the name of the firm 
who offers the bonds. At the extreme 
lower end of the front cover always ap 
pears that well-known legend, “The 
statements contained herein, while not 
guaranteed, are obtained from sources 
which we believe to be reliable,” or some 
other cryptic message of similar import 

The two inside facing pages are given 
over to reproducing a letter from the 
president or other operating head of the 
issuing corporation. This letter covers 
much the same ground as the informa 
tion contained upon the front cover, but 
is much more detailed. It is customary 
to address this letter to the firm or firms 
which compose the underwriting syndi 
cate. For all the public knows this 1s 
the only place in the whole deal that 
these firm names appear to the exclusion 
of the banking and selling group mem: 
bers. The letter is divided into para: 
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graphs. Each paragraph is headed in 
bold face type the title of the subject 
matter of that paragraph, for example, 
“History,” “Earnings,” “Management.” 
It is customary for the president's let- 
ter to begin with a paragraph on the his- 
tory of the particular business. It should 
outline the size and early operations and 
be gradually built up to show present 
volume, operations and its position in 
the industry as a whole. Economics of 
the industry can be gone into and in 
most instances that justify bond issues, 
figures can be compiled that reflect a 
very attractive investment opportunity. 
The valuations of the company’s prop- 
erty or assets, forming the basis of the 
issue should be made quite clear, showing 
the equity behind the security. In the 
case of a mortgage issue, physical prop- 
erty valuations certified to by appraisers 
who are known to be conservative, will 
be found to be very helpful. In the case 
of dehentures, a well-known firm of cer- 
tified public accounts should establish 
the value of the excess assets. Liberal 
reserves should fe shown for question- 


able liquid assets, such as accounts re- 
ceivable and notes receivable. Inven- 
tories should clearly establish these fea- 
tures. 

The provisions of the trust deed re- 
garding the issuance of additional se- 
curities should bear the opinion of com- 
petent legal talent, and should be skill- 
fully pictured in the circular. 

Sinking fund provisions or other re- 
tirement features are of considerable in- 
terest to the prospective purchaser. He 
usually expects to receive his principal 
in due time and quite naturally is curious 
as to the method to be adopted. It is 
often advisable in this paragraph of the 
letter to touch upon the question of mar- 
ketability. If the security is to be listed 
either upon the big board or one of the 
locals, it is usually wise to devote a 
separate paragraph to a brief statement 
to that effect with a summary of the 
market record of other securities of the 
company. 

There is perhaps no feature of any 
issue in which there is so much of in- 
terest to both dealers and private in- 
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EKGURITY 


is the NAME 
to REMEMBER 


WHEN A VALUED CUSTOMER is leaving for South- 
ern California, remember that a letter or card of 
introduction to Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
secure for him or her special attention and courtesies, 
for which that patron will be grateful to you. 


SECURITY BANK has 54 offices and branches, cov- 
ering the cities and towns which comprise the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area. Wherever your letter may 
be presented, it will bring to the person introduced 
more than ordinary courtesies from a bank with more 
than ordinary facilities. 








vestors as the item of earnings. It is 
from this source that principal will be 
be eventually returned, and from the 
same source that interest will be present- 
ly forthcoming. A dealer’s first ques- 
tion is usually, “What the are earnings?” 
For this reason this paragraph of the 
letter should have particular attention. 
If the earnings record of the business 
is such as to make it possible, a number 
of years profit both gross and net should 
be shown separately. Then the earnings 
for a five or seven year period should be 
averaged to show the number of times 
interest charges on the proposed issue 
were earned. It then completes the pic- 
ture to show the gross earnings for the 
year ending just prior to the issue, with 
operating costs deducted showing the net 
applicable to interest charges. After de- 
ducting the charges on the funded debt, 
the balance for dividends on stock is a 
good measure of the company’s earning 
power. This record of past perform- 
ance is almost the only gauge with which 
to measure the probable earnings in the 
future, and since they play such an im- 
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portant part in the intrinsic value of the 
security, this paragraph cannot be too 
carefully written. 

It is well to close this letter with a 
reference to the management of the com- 
pany. If this is in the hands of men 
of widely known ability, a mere state: 
ment of fact that “The management of 
the company will remain in the hands of 
Mr. So and So,” is often more eloquent 
than a thousand word eulogy. But on 
the other hand, if the executives are 
men of proven ability but little renown, 
a carefully worded statement of their 
past achievements, couched with becom- 
ing modesty in the president's letter, can 
be made into a very good piece of ad- 
vertising for the front cover of the cir- 
cular, written by some member of the 
underwriting syndicate. This letter is, 
of course, signed officially. 

The third and last step in the prepara’ 
tion of the circular is the back cover. 
This is an ideal place to reproduce the 
company’s balance sheet. By using this 
makeup, the front contains all necessary 
details; amount, name, type of bond, ma- 
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When you put N. S. B. thrift posters in your 
window or lobby (or on the front of your build- 
ing) you are taking definite steps towards— 


Getting, Keeping and De- 
veloping profitable business. 








N. S. B. Posters invite new customers courte- 
ousl y—persistently—attractively. 


N. S. B. Posters remind old customers, give fresh 
inspiration and new incentives. 


the smallest. 


80 John Street 





N. S. B. Posters are used by the biggest banks and are available also to 


ASK US ABOUT THEM! 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of New York, Inc. 


Creators of Bank Advertising 


New York City 

















turity, call, security, management, earn- 
ings and price. These are easily accessible. 
A dealer can analyze it at a glance. An 
investor has facts before him. By turn- 
ing the circular over the company’s 
financial picture is immediately present- 
ed. The combination of the two in reality 
obviates the necessity of wading through 
the inside. It conserves the time of many 
busy men by eliminating at a glance 
many offerings which the facts show are 
not suitable for their need. It also makes 
many sales by calling immediate atten- 
tion to salient features, relieving the cus- 
tomer of the necessity to select his points 
from a mass of detail. Those who are 
interested have available the two inside 
pages for a full story of the picture. 
Modern practice is introducing a cus- 
tom which is making popular a fourth 
step in the preparation of the circular. 
That is the inclosure of a loose-leaf 
photograph of the property, or as is 
often the case with public utilities of a 


map of the territory served, showing 
high lines, feeders and generating plants 
in contrasting color. When it is borne 
in mind that this small four page circular 
is boiled down from files of underwrit- 
ing information often containing several 
thousand sheets of description material 
and figures, and while actually written 
by one man is often the result of the 
thinking of four to eight, it is small 
wonder that it is a long and tedious 
process. 

The writer has seen a circular come 
from the printer bearing this legend in 
the upper left hand corner: “64th Proof 
Subject to. Change.” Fortunately, the 
65th was final, but in addition to the 
64 corrected proofs and one final cir- 
cular, there had been at least five com- 
plete typewritten copies corrected and 
recorrected in the early stages of drawing 
the picture, before it had been ready for 
the printer. 

































































PROBLEMS IN 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


BANK CREDIT 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


In case the question is not one of 








UESTION: In applying to a bank 

for credit, the banker quite fre- 
quently asks the merchant as to the 
amount of credit which he will require to 
finance him through the season. Many 
times the merchant has not given it a 
great deal of thought, does not keep a 
budget and is at a loss to answer. He 
will say that he thinks $100,000 will be 
enough. We have considered preparing 
a little pamphlet giving some facts as to 
sizing up the merchant’s financial require- 
ments. Anything which you can give us 
which will assist in the preparation of 
such a pamphlet will be very much ap- 
preciated. R. L. W. 


ANSWER: The idea is a splendid one 
and much can be accomplished by the 
banker’s taking such a means of educating 
customers. To run his business better, 
the merchant should endeavor to estimate 
his financial requirements accurately. 
Failure to do so might prove embarrassing 
at his peak season. To have a fair idea 
of what is going to take place is far 
better than operating on a hit and miss 
system. While the estimate of financial 
requirements is not complicated, as 
many would judge, nevertheless many 
factors must be weighed and given con- 
sideration. In the first place, the follow- 
ing must be considered: 

a. Outlook for industry. 

b. This concern’s outlook and pros- 
pects in relation to the industry. 
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c. The reasonable volume in view of all 
economic factors. 


It is of the utmost importance that full 
consideration be given to the general out: 
look for the whole industry, the factors 
which enter in and might affect it one 
way or the other as contrasted to recent 
years. What are the chances of this par- 
ticular business compared to the whole 
industry? Are there certain factors which 
affect the industry which do not have 
such a vital bearing on this particular 
business? Are there other factors which 
effect it adversely which are not im 
portant in their effects on the industry 
asa whole? After giving careful thought 
to all economic factors and consideration 
to the volume of recent years, it is pos 
sible to make a reasonable estimate of the 
volume that can be anticipated during 
the coming year. 

After determining the total volume, it 
is next necessary to pro-rate this on a 
monthly basis and to determine items of 
expense for each month and items of in 
come for each month. A schedule some’ 
what as follows on the next page might 
suffice: 

It is really evident from this schedule 
that the figure arrived at of estimated 
monhtly sales must be divided up into 
material cost and labor cost. Also in es 
tablishing the figure for any one month 
of the amount to be paid out on account 
of materials, it is necessary to distinguish 
between purchases of materials during 
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FIGURE 1 


Month of 
Estimated Sales 


Cash, close preceding month 
Income: 
Collections 


Other 


Total income 


Cash available 

Expenses (based on estimated sales) 
Materials 
Labor 


Net excess or deficit 
Loans maturing: 


Total excess or deficit 


Borrow from: 


the month and payments for materials 


during that month. It is the item of 
payments which must be used in the 
budget. 

The foregoing set-up, while crude, is 
largely self explanatory. Cash income 
for the month must be estimated. The 
estimating of collections is a difficult task, 
and in endeavoring to arrive at the cash 
requirements of the business, this figure 
must be estimated conservatively. In a 
few words, the chart gives nothing more 
than an estimate between cash income 
and cash expenditures for a month. 

If such a simple chart was prepared 
for each month of the season and was 
given vood intelligent thought in its 
preparation, much good would be derived 
from it. It would give somewhat of a 
program. a plan which could be laid be- 
fore the banker and discussed with him. 


The banker could endeavor to determine 
the soundness of the program, could get 
a better picture of the set-up and could 
see plainly to what extent he might be 
called upon. 

Such a schedule shows up well season- 
al fluctuations where the business will 
stand at its peak debt, how long it antici- 
pates being in debt to the first bank and 
how long to the second bank, etc. 

It amounts to a simple budget form 
and as its use is proved, the budget idea 
can be elaborated upon. 

In an effort to show better its merits 
and desirability, let us take the six 
months’ picture on the following page. 

This picture shows clearly the pro 
gram: That at the peak in December, 
three banks are needed and total bor- 
rowings of $950.000 are anticipated. As 
a safety precaution, the merchant asks 
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FIGURE 2 


(In thousands of dollars) 


ESTIMATED SALES: 


Cash balance 
Collections 


Total cash 


Expenses: 
Materials 


Cash excess or shortage (*) 


Loans maturing: 


Total needed 


Borrow: 


Borrowings for month 


CASH BALANCE 
TOTAL BANK DEBT: 


Nov. , Jan. Feb. March 

(300) (500) (200) (200) 
150 125 25 140 
100 450 700 


250 2 575 


375 150 
100 50 
5C 


250 


300 
125 


300 300 


2 Scere ee error 300 300 0 


each bank for a line of $350,000 so that 
in the event that collections should not 
come in, as anticipated, there is some lee- 
way to borrow funds. While this fore- 
going picture of operations is crude, it 
is given merely to picture the idea. 

When a month closes, as the month of 
October, the next month’s figures are 
adjusted up or down to meet the changed 
condition and circumstances of sales, col- 
lections, cash on hand, expenditures for 
labor and materials, borrowings, etc. 

The items of expense can be split in as 
many ways as desired and such a monthly 
estimate form could be printed to meet 
the needs of a particular business at a 
nominal expense. 

The accuracy of the estimate depends 
to a large extent upon the ability of the 


350 350 350 


650 950 650 300 


management and their familiarity with 
the business conditions, etc. 


QUESTION: Any data which you 
may care to give regarding the treatment 
of the item “Contracts for Future De- 
livery” and its part in the analysis of 
the statement will be very much appre- 


ciated. 


.j.c. 


ANSWER: The items of “Contracts 
for Future Delivery,” as you are prob 
ably well aware, is not an item familiar 
to all lines of business. In connection 
with some lines of business it is impor’ 
tant and has a vital bearing on future 
operations. It is naturally interesting to 
know the prices at which the forward 
purchases were made, the present market 
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and the outlook for the market. These 
purchases must also be considered in line 
with the company’s usual volume. Do 
they look large in proportion to previous 
years. commitments? These forward con- 
tracts are of course merely a contingent 
liability and the figure cannot be used in 
figuring the ratio. In this connection, we 
also run onto the item of “Mdse. pur- 
chase for next season.” In some lines of 
business it is customary to accept de- 
livery of merchandise for the next sea- 
son's operations and, even though such 
merchandise is on hand, to omit it from 
the assets and the liabilities, in preparing 
a balance sheet. For example, a com- 


pany might make a statement as of Octo- 
ber 1 and show a footnote of merchandise 
purchased for a future season. It is not 
in the assets, and the liability is now 
shown. While in certain lines this is con- 
sidered proper and is practiced by good 


accountants, it is frowned upon by 
others. 


QUESTION: What is your opinion 
of a bank’s making loans on life insur- 
ance policies?’ We are frequently ap- 
proached but have never taken to it. 


C. W. 


ANSWER: While such collateral will 
prove safe if checked up properly prior 
to granting the loan, there are those who 
do not like life insurance policies for col- 
lateral purposes. While the policy will 
give the loanable value and surrender 
value, these values are of course contin- 
gent on the payment of premiums. This 
feature must be checked with the insur- 
ance companies. The insurance com- 
panies themselves lend, and as such re- 
quests are a small part of a bank’s busi- 
hess, it might be just as well to refer 
them direct to the insurance company 
and allow» them to handle the function. 




















New Home of the State Bank of Chicago— 
now being erected at La Salle and Monroe 
Streets, the center of Chicago's financial district. 


Forty-Eight Years 
in Chicago 
Bankers, more so than other 
business men, appreciate the 
value and importance of a long 
and varied experience. It is the 
most valuable asset any indi- 
vidual or financial institution 
can possess. For it signifies 
sound judgment, understand- 
ing and seasoned capacity in 
the transaction of business 
affairs. The State Bank of Chi- 
cago—established in Chicago 
for forty-seven years—will be 
glad to explain and demon- 
strate its specialized service for 

correspondent banks. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


EFFECT OF WORDS “WITHOUT 
RECOURSE” IN INDORSE 
MENT 


Cameron v. Ham, Court of Appeals of 
Ohio, 155 N. E. Rep. 655. 


HE words “without recourse” 

written under the signature of the 

second indorser on a note and in 
the handwriting of the second indorser 
do not make the first indorser a qualified 
indorser. 

Action by Frank S. Ham against L. C. 
Cameron. Judgment for plaintiff, and 
defendant brings error. Afhirmed. 

HOUCK, J.—The parties here stand 
in this court in the reverse order in which 
they appeared in the lower court. How- 
ever, hereafter they will be referred to as 
they stood in the trial court. 

The plaintiff below, Frank S. Ham, 
recovered a verdict from a jury on a 
promissory note owned by him, against 
the defendant, L. C. Cameron, as an un- 
qualified indorser in the sum of $1232.50, 
which the trial judge sustained by over- 
ruling a motion for a new trial and en- 
tering a judgment on the verdict. 

Several questions are raised by learned 
counsel for defendant below as to why* 
the judgment of the common pleas court 
should be reversed. However, the deci- 
sive question is: Was L. C. Cameron 
under the facts and law an unqualified 
indorser? 

If this question is answered in the 
affirmative. then the judgment of the 
common pleas court should be affirmed; 
and. if answered in the negative, thus 
finding that Cameron was a qualified 
indorser on the note in question, then 
the judgment of the lower court must be 
reversed. 

The note sued on. as appears in the 
record, is marked “Exhibit 1,” and the 
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indorsements on the back of same are as 
follows: 


“L. C. Cameron. 
“W. E. Fowler. 
“Without recourse.” 


It is conceded by counsel for all parties 
that the signatures of “L. C. Cameron” 
and “W. E. Fowler” are genuine, were 
written by them; also that the words 
“without recourse” were written by said 
W. E. Fowler. This concession is also 
established by the undisputed evidence. 
There is an absolute failure of proof 
showing or tending to show that at the 
time of the indorsements Cameron and 
Fowler were partners. 

It is conceded that Ham demanded 
payment of the note when due, that it 
was not paid, and that of all of this 
Cameron had due notice. 

The words “without recourse” are just 
below Fowler’s signature and in his hand 
writing. Above Fowler's name is that 
of Cameron, and the words “without 
recourse” do not appear directly there: 
under, as they do in the case of Fowler. 
The words “without recourse” appear 
only in the indorsement under the name 
Fowler. Under this indorsement it is 
urged by counsel for Cameron that the 
words “without recourse” are anplicable 
to Cameron as well as to Fowler, and 
that as a matter of law Cameron is a 
aualified indorser, the same as Fowler 
To this claim we do not agree with 
learned councel. 

The legal effect of the words, “with 
out recourse.” accomnany‘ng an indorse 
ment, is to clearly ind‘cate that the one 
so signing and in making the transfer 
does not intend to assume the position 
of an unconditional indorser, or to incur 
any liability if the note is not paid at 
maturity upon demand, or even if the 
parties to the paper should prove to be 
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wholly insolvent. Such indorsement con- 
stitutes the indorser a mere assignor of 
title to the paper. 

In case of an indorsement in blank, or 
an unqualified indorsement, such as 
Cameron’s is here claimed by counsel for 
plaintiff to be, the legal effect of the in- 
dorsement would be that Cameron would 
be liable to such subsequent holder of the 
note if he demanded payment when due, 
and the same was refused, and Cameron 
had legal notice of same, which is not 
denied in this case. 

It seems to us, and we find and hold 
the law to be that, if an indorser wishes 
to qualify or limit his liability, plenty of 
words and phrases are in common use 
which he may adopt, that he must in 
some way or manner clearly indicate that 
his indorsement is a limited or qualified 
one, or the contrary will be presumed. 
Cameron, not having availed himself of 
his rights so to do, cannot now properly 
claim the limited liability of a qualified 
indors 

Counsel for Cameron in their written 


briefs point out the following claimed 
prejudicial errors, and by reason of same 
urge a reversal of the judgment of the 
lower court: (a) Admission and exclu- 
sion of testimony; (b) charge of the 
court before and after argument; (c) no 
evidence to sustain the judgment; (d) 
defective verdict. 

We have examined the record before 
us with reference to each and all of the 
claimed errors, and find none of such 
substantial nature as to authorize a re- 
viewing court to enter a reversal. The 
bill of exceptions discloses a warmly con- 
tested lawsuit, and, while there may be 
minor errors, yet such must be expected 
in the heat of legal battle, with learned 
and able lawyers contesting for the rights 
of their clients. 

Yet, as already suggested, we find that 
the defendant had a fair and impartial 
trial, which, if the record is to be relied 
upon, was presided over by an impartial 
judge, whose presentation of the law to 
the jury covered every phase of the case 
raised by the pleadings and the evidence. 
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We have given this lawsuit—in our re- 
view of the record testimony and the law 
applicable to the facts—our most careful 
and laborious consideration, and we reach 
the conclusion that the verdict and judg- 
ment are responsive to the facts and the 
law governing them. 

We further find that substantial jus- 
tice has been done all parties to the con- 
troversy, and that the judgment of the 
common pleas court should be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


BANK DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY 
FOR ILLEGAL LOANS 


People’s Bank of Richland v. Southern 
Investment Co., Supreme Court of 
Georgia, 137 S. E. Rep. 547. 


Where the directors of a bank make 

sive loans to one of their number 

pa permit overdrafts without collateral 

or security in violation of the law, they 

may be held responsible in an action by 
the minority stockholders. 
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Equitable petition by the Southern 
Investment Company and others against 
the People’s Bank of Richland and 
and others. Judgment for plaintiffs on 
demurrer, and defendants bring error. 
Affirmed. 

The Southern Investment Company 
and certain individuals, alleging them: 
selves to be stockholders in the People’s 
Bank of Richland, brought an equi 
table petition against that bank and its 
officers and directors for the years 1921, 
1922, and 1923, alleging that said bank, 
with the approval of its directors, had 
made certain excessive loans to one of the 
directors and his business connections, 
and had permitted considerable over’ 
drafts in behalf of the same, without col- 
lateral or security, in violation of the 
Banking Acts of Georgia of 1919 and 
1922 (Laws 1919, p. 135, as amended by 
Laws 1922, p. 63); that petitioners had 
undertaken, as soon as they learned of the 
alleged irregularities, to have the bank's 
books audited, but they were prevented 
from so doing by said directors, “whose 
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wrongful and illegal actions and personal 
liabilities to said bank were the subject- 
matter of complaint;” that “said directors 
were not in position to sue themselves 
for wrongs committed by themselves 
against the bank; and it is accordingly 
the right of the petitioners, in behalf of 
themselves and other stockholders at in- 
terest, to proceed against the directors 
aforesaid, and to enforce against them 
the personal liability which they have in- 
curred to said bank.” 

Petitioners charged, upon information 
and belief, that said directors had entered 
into an agreement whereby the assets of 
the bank had been taken over by the 
Georgia State Bank, under which ar- 
rangement depositors and general cred- 
itors might be paid in full, but the stock- 
holders would lose: their entire hold- 
ings, and that said loans and overdrafts 
had not been repaid. The petition 
prayed that plaintiffs be allowed to pro 
ceed against the directors, for an account- 
ing between the directors and the bank, 
for a judgment against the directors 
jointly and severally “for the amount of 
their liability to said bank as a result of 
the illegal and excessive loans and over- 
drafts,” and that any funds realized be 
subiect to the order of the court. 

The petition was demurred to general- 
ly, and specially upon the grounds that 
it was multifarious, in that it failed to 
show any common right between plain- 
tiffs and the bank to seek any relief for 
which the bank and the directors were 
liable, that it was indefinite and conclu- 
sive, and that it did not allege there was 
no other remedy at law by which the re- 
lief sought could be had, though it did 
allege that the directors could not sue 
themselves. The court overruled the de- 
murrer, and the defendants excepted. 


Syllabus Opinion by the Court 


GILBERT, J. 1. The petition sets forth 
acause of action by minority stockholders 
against a bank, incorporated under the 
laws of Georgia, and the directors of said 


bank, complaining of acts of said bank 
and said directors in illegally lending 
money and allowing overdrafts. Civil 
Code 1910, § 2224; Ga. Laws 1919, pp. 
216, 217, art. 20, §§ 19, 22, 8 Park's 
Code Supp. §§ 2281 (s), 2281 (v); 
Weslosky v. Quarterman, 123 Ga. 312, 
51 S. E. 426. Compare Bush v. Bonner, 
156 Ga. 143 (2), 118 S. E. 658, and 
Albright v. Fulton County Home 
Builders, 151 Ga. 485, 187 S. E. 335, 
where it was held that the allegations 
were insufficient to set out a case by 
minority stockholders. 

2. The court was authorized to hold, 
under the allegations of the petition, that 
plaintiffs acted with such promptness as 
the law required, and that they were not, 
on account of lack of diligence, estopped 
from bringing the suit. 

(a) It is alleged in the petition: 

“That, as soon as petitioners learned 
of the illegal transactions on the part of 
said bank directors, as aforesaid, they un- 
dertook to have the books of said bank 
audited, which request therefor was 
denied by said bank; that the affairs of 
said bank were in the hands of the said 
directors whose wrongful and illegal ac- 
tions and personal liabilities to said bank 
were the subject-matters of complaint, 
and whose interests were antagonistic to 
the bank and its stockholders, and who 
exercised controlling influence over a ma- 
jority of the stockholders, and as a result 
of this condition petitioners have not been 
able to obtain any redress for their 
wrongs.” 

(b) It is further alleged in the peti- 
tion: 

“That said directors were not in a 
position to sue themselves for wrongs 
committed by themselves against the 
bank, and it is accordingly the right of 
the petitioners. in behalf of themselves 
and other stockholders at interest, to pro- 
ceed against the directors aforesaid, and 
to enforce against them the personal li- 
ability which they have incurred to said 
bank.” 
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3. It does not appear from the petition 
that the bank had been taken over by the 
state superintendent of banks, or that the 
bank was in condition to authorize such 
action. If this had been alleged, a dif- 
ferent question would be presented. 

4. The court did not err in overruling 
the demurrer to the petition. 

Judgment affirmed. 

All the Justices concur. 


AGREEMENT EXCUSING BANK 
FROM LIABILITY IN PAYING 
STOPPED CHECK 


Smith & McCrorken, Inc., v. Chatham 
Phenix Nat. Bank & Trust Co., 
New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division, 221 N. Y. 

Supp. 638. 


Where a bank has paid a check upon 
which payment has been stopped an 
agreement between the bank and the de- 
positor whereby the bank promises to sue 
the payee and indorsees of the check at 
its own expense and the depositor agrees 
not to press his claim against the bank 
pending the outcome of the bank’s action, 
is valid. After making such an agree- 
ment, the depositor cannot press his 
claim against the bank without waiting a 
reasonable time for the bank to commence 
its action even though the statute of lim- 
itations may run in favor of the bank in 
the meantime. 

Action by Smith & McCrorken, Inc., 
against the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Co. From an order grant- 
ing plaintiff's motion to strike out the 
answer of defendant, and for summary 
judgment, and granting plaintiff judg- 
ment for $1861.07, defendant appeals. 
Reversed. and motion denied. 


MARTIN, !.—The plaintiff was a de- 
positor of the defendant bank during the 
years 1922 and 1923. On or about Jan- 
uary 16. 1922. it drew a check to the 
order of B. M. Smith for $1552.37. On 
March 23. 1922. plaintiff. in writing, di- 
rected the bank to stop payment of that 


es 


check. Receipt of the order was properly 
acknowledged. 

Subsequently, and about nineteen 
months after payment was stopped, the 
bank, in violation of that direction, er- 
roneously and negligently paid the check 
from plaintiff's money on deposit with 
it. The plaintiff demanded credit of the 
amount erroneously paid out, which de. 
mand was refused by the bank. The 
payee of the check was the wife of 
plaintiff's president, from whom he had 
separated. He claims to have paid in full 
any indebtedness due her, but she in- 
dorsed the check to her father, who 
caused it to be presented, and it was paid. 

In the affidavit submitted by the de- 
fendant it is stated that pla‘ntiff’s presi- 
dent, Smith, said that on account of his 
relation with the bank he did not want it 
to lose anything, that he did want to 
make his wife and her father return the 
amount of the check, and that an ar 
rangement was then made to have them 


sued by the bank’s attorney without ex: 
pense to Smith; it being agreed that he 
would refrain from pressing his claim 
against the bank pending the outcome 
of the action against his wife and her 


father. Smith wrote a letter, which is 
corroborative of the averments of defend- 
ant, in which he intimates that all ar- 
rangements between them ended with this 
letter. He says: “I therefore commenced 
this action.” 

The defendant’s representatives say 
that, after the receipt of the letter from 
the attorney for the bank, the plaintiff's 
president called on the said attorney and 
repeated the original arrangement and 
the attorney for the bank agreed to it. 
In another part of the affidavit the 
attorney for defendant says he was 
authorized to act for the bank by 
the only officer of the bank who 
knew of the matter, a vice-president 
named James V. Brower. This same at- 
torney says Brower’s affidavit could not 
be obtained, because he was away on his 
vacation and could not be reached. 

The defendant's attorney avers that 
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his firm had made an examination of 
plaintiff's books, had written to Smith's 
wife and her father, and was preparing 
papers to sue them when plaintiffs began 
this action. It is evident that a dispute 
has arisen as to whether the agreement 
had been finally made. 

It is important to keep in mind the 
letter of Smith, where he said: “I shall 
wait until the action is tried.” Here we 
have it forcefully brought out that he 
was anxious to make some such arrange- 
ment as it is said he made. By the agree- 
ment the bank agreed to do something it 
was not obligated to do. It was not 
bound to sue Mrs. Smith and her father, 
and pay all expenses of such suit. Its 
agreement to have its attorney bring such 
action was therefore consideration in law 
to support Smith’s agreement not to press 
his claim pending the outcome of the 
bank’s action against his wife and her 
father. 

If it be said that he did not agree 
to wait any stated length of time, the 
answer is that by such a contract he 
would be required to wait a reasonable 
time for the bank’s attorney to bring to 
a conclusion the contemplated action 
against his wife and her father. 


nomic situation in the United States 

is noted as vacation days and summer 
dulness are ushered out and autumn days 
are ushered in, says the September 
Michigan Business Review, published by 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit. 
“Business, however, still lacks uniformity. 
At the present moment, the outlook for 
industry and trade during the fall months 
is for a satisfactory seasonal expansion. 
Two influentials factors are at work in 
this direction—the one, a large supply of 
money at low rates; the other, a much 
improved agricultural outlook.” 

“The trend of business in Michigan is 


peg in the general eco- 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 








It is argued that the statute of limita- 
tions might run in favor of the bank. The 
answer is that he was free to make such a 
contract, even though the period of lim- 
itation would continue meanwhile to run. 
In the interval of the succeeding five or 
six years the bank’s time to act would 
expire, on the basis of a “reasonable 
time” for performance on its part, and 
the plaintiff could protect its rights in 
the meantime. 

It is suggested that the bank could not 
recover in any event. It could make an 
effort to do so and that is the purpose 
of the agreement. The plaintiff says such 
a contract would be illegal; that the bank 
would be practising law. There is no 
force to that contention. 

The answer sets up the alleged agree- 
ment for forbearance as a defense. It is 
a defense, and there is a triable issue as 
to whether it was made. Rob‘nson v. 
Godfrey, 2 Mich. 408; Morgan v. But- 
terfield, 3 Mich. 615. See, also, Willis- 
ton on Contracts, § 103c. 

The order should be reversed, with $10 
costs and disbursements, and the motion 
denied, with $10 costs. 

Order filed. 







upward. Indications are that the upturn 
will be quite substantial within a few 
weeks.” 

The review cf the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, while not so optimis- 
tic, describes conditions in that district 
as “a slight revival of demand for iron 
and steel took place in August, but opera- 
tions were still at a low point. Coal 
prices rose noticeably in response to in- 
creased demand. The tire industry is 
doing well, and shoe manufacturing has 
experienced an improvement. Building 
contracts awarded in July were 25 per 
cent. under a year ago. Crops in general 
are poor; corn is late, wheat is only fair, 
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tobacco is uneven, and fruit is very poor. 
Hay, oats and potatoes, however, are 
doing well.” 

“Slow but hopeful” is the characteriza- 
tion of business used in the Business 
Bulletin of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, which also is not so optimistic as 
the Detroit bank. “The slowness,” it 
suggests, “is the result of the gradual de- 
cline in the production and marketing of 
goods that has been under way since last 
spring. The hopefulness is founded on 
the generally accepted belief that the cur- 
rent and prospective ease in money rates 
will bring about more than the usual 
autumn stimulation of industry and 
trade.” 

The condition of agriculture in Min- 
nesota is better than that described in 
Ohio. Crops in that district, according 
to the monthly review of the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, “made good prog- 
ress during July. The August 1 forecasts 
of the United States Department of 


Agriculture were higher than forecasts 
made a month earlier for all important 


crops, except oats. . . . If the crops are 
as large as forecasted on August 1 and 
present prices prevail, the cash income 
from wheat, rye, flax and potatoes will 
be approximately as large as the income 
from the 1924 crops, which was $444,- 
000.000.” 

“One cannot avoid the conclusion,” 
says the Business and Financial Comment 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, “that even though aggregate 
farm income may gain considerably over 
last year, agricultural conditions are 
going to be spotty... . ° 

The monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago for September 
1 notes a slowing down of industry and 
trade, partly seasonal and partly reflect- 
ing smaller demand. 

Going South, St. Louis also is seeing 
some slackening in business activity, ac- 
cording to the August 31 review of the 
Federal Reserve bank of that city. “Vol- 
ume of production and distribution, 
however, continue large and sentiment in 


the business community was considerably 
more optimistic than during the preced- 
ing several months. 

In the cotton belt “the marked rise 
in the price of cotton during the last 
thirty days was the overshadowing de. 
velopment in business and industry . 
according to the August 31 report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. “The 
increased value of the district’s principal 
commodity together with the prospects 
for the largest feed crop produced in sev- 
eral years indicates that the returns from 
this year’s crops will be larger than in 
either of the two preceding years and 
will provide the district’s farmers with 
a large debt-paying and purchasing 
power.” 

“Tron and steel and automobile manu- 
facturing are substantially lower than at 
this time a year ago, and trade generally 
presents a more uneven appearance than 
was the case in August last year .. . , 
the National City Bank of New York 
characterizes the situation. “Definite in- 
dication as to the trend of autumn busi 
ness is still lacking but the absence of 
any fundamentally unfavorable factors 
affords ground for confidence.” 

“Easy money conditions form the 
dominating factor in the business and 
speculative outlook for the months im 
mediately ahead. . . . The Federal Re- 
serve banks have still further eased the 
money market by a nationwide reduction 
of 'the rediscount rate from 4 to 3 per 
cent. ..,” in the opinion of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Com: 
pany of New York. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
in its Monthly Review of September | 
says, “Cotton consumption by the New 
England mills in July was materially less 
than in June. . . . Wool consumption 

. declined somewhat in July, while 
wool prices have remained firm. . - - 
Activity in the shoe industry increased 
in July by more than the usual seasonal 
amount, but the increase in New Eng’ 
land was relatively greater than that of 
the entire country.” 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYES 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
ae summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


ACATIONS are over. With the 
V returning activity of the fall 

comes news of a cabinet crisis in 
Greece, another small revolution (about 
the third this year) in Portugal, the 
signing of a new commercial treaty be- 
tween France and Germany, and talk of a 
French refunding loan—to say nothing 
of the pyrotechnical display at the 
League of Nations Assembly. That is 
more purely political. 


GREEK CABINET SPLIT ON FINANCIAL 
QUESTION 


M. Tsaldaris, Minister of the Interior, 
caused the trouble in Greece. After the 
report of the experts on Greek finances 
(summarized in these columns in Au- 
gust) and the arrangement for the assist- 
ince of the League of Nations in 
stabilizing the drachma (described here 
last month) a serious difference developed 
within the cabinet. M. Tsaldaris led the 
opposition and forced a dissolution. The 
prospects seem to be, however, that a new 
government will be formed to carry out 
the financial program so carefully con- 
structed. 

There are other difficulties. The Na- 
tional Bank of Greece objects to losing 
its specie reserve when it loses the right 
f note issue, and its protest is considered 
quite in order by a committee of jurists 
to whom the dispute was submitted. The 
compensation of the bank for this gold 
adds another charge to the cost of stabil- 
ization 

The bank is already rumored to be 
negotiating for a connection with the 


Credit Foncier of France, to bolster it 
up temporarily when shorn of note issue 
powers. 


GOLD BASIS ONCE MORE FOR ARGENTINA 


Closed for more than thirteen years, 
the Caja de Conversion of Argentina 
opened its doors on August 26. Thus 
the gold standard was restored, for the 
business of the conversion office is to pay 
gold on demand for notes. 

This conversion office has had a 
checkered history. More than once be- 
fore it has been forced to close, due to 
lack of gold to meet the demands on it. 
Originally it paid gold dollar for dollar. 
A remnant of former closings still exists 
in the fact that its present rate of con- 
version is 44 centavos (or hundredths of 
a peso) gold for a paper peso. This does 
not represent a recent depreciation or 
devaluation. For years before the war 
Argentina had a paper circulating 
medium, on a gold basis, the basis being 
the 44 centavos for 1 peso given above. 

The reserve which the conversion of 
fice now holds against its notes is one 
of the largest in the world. No appre- 
hension exists, therefore, that Argentina 
will not be able to maintain the gold 
standard. 

On the contrary, there is confidence 
displayed in the fact that three days after 
the announcemen* of the return to gold, 
a $40,000.000 gu'd i:an to retund the 
floating debt of the state railroads was 
oversubscribed in New York. 

Less than a month of tariffs between 
France and Germany was sufficient. The 
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former commercial treaty expired about 
the middle of this year and was not at 
first renewed. But protests from manu- 
facturers and business men in both coun- 


tries forced a reconsideration. Consid- 
erable difficulty arose because of some of 
the German demands. They were even- 
tually compromised and the treaty signed 
on August 17, after almost three weeks of 
negotiating. 

Briefly, it provides for “most favored 
nation” treatment for most of the prod- 
ucts of both countries. For France this 
means low tariffs on agricultural prod- 
ucts, textiles, soap, perfumery, shoes, 
metallurgical _ products and _ pottery 
shipped to Germany. For Germany it 
means low tariffs for chemical products, 
machinery, electrical products, cement, 
leather, porcelain and toys. The treaty 
went into effect on September 6, for 
eighteen months. 

Immediately upon the signing of the 


———— 


treaty the United States Government 
began plans for the negotiation of a sim- 
ilar treaty with France. These were 
speeded up when the details of the new 
tariff bill, to be considered at the next 
session of parliament, became known. 
The proposed law would increase the 
duties on most articles from the United 
States from 400 to 1300 per cent. The 
present commercial treaty between the 
United States and France was negotiated 
in 1911. Since that time the number of 
articles exported has increased until now 
the treaty covers only about half of them. 
Automobiles, in particular, would be 
heavily taxed by the new tariff. Electrical 
equipment and machinery, too, are hard 
hit. But it is almost certain that the law 
will be considerably modified in parlia- 
ment, when it comes up for discussion. 


EUROPEAN TARIFF WALLS TUMBLING 


The Franco-German is only one of a 
number of commercial treaties recently 
signed or under negotiation in Europe. 
In July Austria and Czechoslovakia 
concluded a treaty, after protracted de- 
bate. Austria has also signed a similar 
treaty with Hungary; Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland also have signed a treaty of 
commerce. In August Portugal and 
Spain were just sitting down at a table 
to begin negotiations for a commercial 
treaty. Belgium and France are also ne 
gotiating at the present time. 

These are the first steps toward freer 
trade in Europe. They are a start at 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
League of Nations’ economic conference 
in May. With the lowering of these 
barriers to commerce will almost certainly 
come a further improvement in European 
economic conditions and increasing trade. 


GOLD WITH WINGS 


Utilizing the airplane to give wings to 
gold is the latest proposal. Already there 
are well established passenger services all 
over Europe by airplane. It is now sug’ 
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gested that gold, too, be transported. 
Considerable savings in interest could be 
effected by the reduction of time in tran- 
sit, and the margin between par and the 
gold point (for European countries) 
would be reduced to almost infinitesimal 
proportions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The gold supply, Britain’s credit ba- 
rometer, after falling for three months, 
showed a rising tendency again in 
August. This was due, of course, to the 
reduction of the rediscount rate of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
general decline of rediscount rates all 
over the world. British opinion is hope- 
ful that the withdrawals of gold are past 
for some months. 

Easing of the money market with this 
check of the gold efflux was hardly notice- 
able. Day to day loans at the end of 
August ranged from 2Y% to 5Y2 per 
cent., and acceptances ranged from 4% 
to 4% per cent. Rates for long term 
loans are still high. A new Australian 
$40,000,000 loan in the latter part of 
August went to the New York market. 
The last Australian loan in London was 
a complete failure. Underwriters had to 
take up over 90 per cent. of the issue. 

This loss of investment business by 
England is causing no little concern. The 
following paragraph is a discussion in the 


Monthly Review of Barclays Bank Lim- 
ited, London: 

“The new overseas capital issues float- 
ed on the London market during 1913 
reached approximately £198,000,000. On 
the basis of a 60 per cent. rise in prices, 
the equivalent of this figure would be 
£317,000,000. The overseas issues floated 
in London in 1926 amounted to £112,- 
000,000 or £205,000,000 below the 1913 
standard. . . . In fact, judging from the 
figures available and allowing for price 
alterations, the net foreign lendings by 
the United States and Great Britain 
combined during 1924, 1925 and 1926 
were, in each year, appreciably less than 
the sum lent in 1913 by Great Britain 
alone. . . . Recent statistics indicate 
that in 1913, the national savings, ex- 
pressed in present day figures, amounted 
to approximately £650,000,000 per an- 
num, but the figure has since declined to 
between £450,000,000 and £500,000,000 
per annum... . The real strength of 
Britain depends on individual saving and 
it is in that way only that we shall be 
able to invest money abroad for the de- 
velopment of the Empire overseas.” 

In anticipation of maturing obliga- 
tions, the British treasury on Sep- 
tember 7 offered for subscription an issue 
of 44 per cent. bonds, due February 1, 
1934, at 99.30, and callable at par after 
1928. It also announced that a 32 per 
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cent. short-term issue would shortly be 
offered to refund issues maturing in 
1928. The price was not announced. 
The treasury is taking advantage of the 
temporary ease of the money market, 
little as it is. 

Business, after the summer let-down, 
is showing a seasonal increase. There are 
more orders for iron and steel following 
reductions in pig iron prices. A rebate 
scheme has been worked out by British 
steel men, for all steel users who buy 


British steel exclusively. The scheme has 
not been operation long enough to judge 
its effects. 

Crops in most sections were adversely 
affected by heavy rains, which interrupt. 
ed the harvests and impaired the yield. 

Little change is noticeable in the coal 


situation. Buyers demand lower prices, 
but rather than accede to these demands 
the operators are resorting to part time 
operations. In spite of this reduction of 
hours, coal production is still running 
ahead of consumption. 

Textiles, which had shown some im- 
provement during August, are again de- 
pressed by the recent sharp advance in 
the price of cotton. 

Shipbuilding and engineering trades, 
most fortunate of all in Britain in recent 
months, have worked off their accumu- 
lated orders, and have not refilled their 
books. However. there are signs of sea- 
sonal activity and the trade is still opti- 
mistic. 

The bad weather has affected retail 
trade along with the crops. Improve- 
ment is looked for as the season advances. 

On the whole, there is little change in 
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British business conditions but the out- 
look is more hopeful than for many 
months. 


GERMANY 


The German Finance Ministry ac: 
knowledges that it underestimated the 
strength of the investment market when 
it floated its 5 per cent. loan earlier this 
year. The bonds have been quoted under 
the issue price almost since issue. In 
August, to rectify the mistake, the loan 
was voluntarily converted into a 6 per 
cent. security until 1934. At the same 
tume Dr. Schacht held a conference with 
the men who direct the policies of the 
German banks, in which he is said to 
have requested that they grant as liberal 
terms as possible for advances against 
these bonds. This calls to mind the his- 
tory of the Liberty Loans, and the way 
it was necessary for the Federal Reserve 
banks to prop up their prices by ad: 
vancing freely against them. 

For the commercial banks in Germany 
have not, unfortunately, a great deal of 
money to devote to these advances. All 
their available money is eagerly sought: 
For call loans at 6Y% to 8 per 
cent.; for acceptances at 514, per cent.; 
or for time loans at 8 to 8% per cent. 
They have continually to get more and 
more advances from the Reichsbank to 
supply their customers. In spite of the 
increase in the rediscount rate in June, 
discounts at the Reichsbank increased 
18,000.000 marks in Tuly and an addi- 
tional 149.000,000 marks in August. The 
increasing number of foreign loans now 
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beginning to flow to Germany again will, 
it is hoped, presently relieve this capital 

shortage. Prominent among these loans 

is the $25,000,000 five-year loan to the 

Deutsche Bank, to be used principally for 

loans to German companies too small to 

float their own loans abroad. 

Germany's trade recovery seems to be 
almost complete. For several months un- 
employment has been decreasing. Be- 
tween July 15 and August 15, the num- 
ber of men without jobs was reduced 
144 per cent., from 674,000 to 576,000. 
This steady increase in pay-rolls has its 
part in helping along © ~ iuess. 

Bankruptcies declined from 424 in 
July to 399 in August. Last August they 
were 493. Prices are slowly advancing 
for wholesale goods, though the cost of 
living index showed a decline from July 
to August. 

The German railway corporation re- 
ports for July the largest receipts since 
it took over the state railroads. For the 
first seven months of 1927 receipts were 
about 12 per cent. over the same period 
in 1926. 

Foreign trade also improved in July. 
Exports increased from 748.248,000,000 
marks in June to 847,006,000,000 marks 
in July, the highest figure for the year 
so far. This is considerably above the 
average monthly figures for 1925 and 
1926, and has reduced the import batance 
from 449,000,000 marks in June to 430,- 
000,000 marks in July. Conditions so 
favorable might be expected to be re- 
flected in stock market prices but, wheth- 
er because of Doctor Schacht’s oppo- 
sition to funds for speculation or because 
in times of prosperity the stock market 
discounts depression. the tendency has 
been downward until the last few days. 

The thought that depression is going to 
follow this boom is already troubling 
German business. One bank review of 
economic conditions attributes the July 
increase in exports to the saturation of 
the home market. And the official Ger- 
man Institute for the Study of Trade 
Fluctuations says frankly that it believes 




















A six-barge tow leaving New Orleans 
with 12,000 tons of freight for the upper 
Mississippi Valley 


New Orleans 
XXVIII 


Barge Lines 


Situated at the gateway to South 
and Central America, with 5,000 
miles of navigable waterways con- 
necting it with the entire Mississippi 
Valley, New Orleans is strategically 
located as a terminus for the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, (Federal 
Barge Line) which during 1926 
handled 1,043,400 tons of cargo. 
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that the boom has reached the last stage, 
the “high tension” stage. All are present 
in some measure. The end of the present 
prosperity, then is only a matter of time. 


FRANCE 


Banks and business men did not buy 
as many of Poincare’s 6 per cent. bonds 
(offered in July) as he hoped. About 
4,600,000,000 francs of the new loan 
were subscribed for. The methods of 
payment for these were: By exchange of 
national defense bonds, 1,400,000,000 
francs; by transfer of sight deposits at 
the Bank of France, 1,800,000,000 
francs; by cash, 1,400,000,000 francs. 

The object of the loan was to absorb 
the sight deposits at the Bank of France 
into long term bonds. They were a con 
tinual threat to the bank, as the national 
defense bonds were formerly. While it 
did not completely extinguish them, this 
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loan reduced the amount of these sight 
deposits from 3,000,000,000 francs to 
1,200,000,000 francs. 

The cash received from the loan was 
applied toward further reducing the ad- 
vances of the bank to the government. 
The amount of the state debt to the bank 
on August 31, after this payment, stood 
at 24,650,000,000 francs. When Poin- 
care started his work of restoring the 
confidence of the world in French finance, 
over a year ago, these advances amounted 
to 38,350,000,000 francs. After this 
latest reduction the legal limit of such ad- 
vances was reduced to 32,000,000,000 
francs. That still leaves the government 
a comfortable margin of around 7,500, 
000,000 francs for further temporary ad- 
vances, if they are needed. 

Rumors began to be heard that the 
next operation of the French government 
would be a refunding of the high in- 
terest loans now outstanding in the 
United States. France’s present credit 
would enable her to obtain a consider- 
ably lower figure than the present. . Of 


the $530,000,000 of French loans in the 
United States (up to January 1, 1927), 
only $190,000,000 bear interest at from 
5 to 6Y% per cent. The balance is at 
rates varying from 7/2 to 8 per cent. 

Refunding, it-was said, would not be a 
violation of the present law on French 
loans in the United States; it would not 
be a new loan, but merely a replacement. 
This specious reasoning did not appeal 
to Senator Borah, nor his colleagues. The 
trial balloon was speedily shot down. 
Thereupon, having learned that public 
sentiment would not welcome such re- 
funding operations (until the funding of 
the French war debt) the French Gov- 
ernment proceeded to disavow any in- 
tention of refunding in New York. In 
the meantime, however, the French rail- 
ways have obtained a loan in Switzer- 
land. 

Little change is observed in French in- 
dustry and commerce. New building has 
been showing a slight seasonal increase. 
The cotton industry, too, had improved 
some before the recent advance in cotton. 
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The number of people out of work con- 
tinued to decline slowly to 14,859, on 
August 20. Otherwise, business con- 
tinued dull as it has been for almost six 
months. 

During the latter weeks of August a 
series of forest fires in the region of Nice 
destroyed a large area of olive trees, caus- 
ing great distress in that region. Heavy 
rains and cold weather also interfered 
with the harvesting of grapes in 
Bordeaux. 

Foreign trade figures for the first seven 
months of the year are especially gratify- 
ing, for they show an export balance of 
about 250,000,000 francs. The import 
balance for the first seven months of 
1926 was over 2,000,000,000 francs. The 
improvement is almost entirely due to the 
apreciation in value of the franc. 

Wholesale prices seem to be stabilized 
in France, though retail prices are still 
falling slowly. With stable prices, some 
improvement in business may be hoped 
for soon, provided the present cabinet can 
remain in the saddle. 


ITALY 


Mussolini seems to have financial re- 
construction written on every page of his 
notebook, for he never forgets it. Meas- 
ure follows measure, one or more every 
month. All are aimed to the same end. 
First the lira was driven up from around 
3 cents to almost 6 cents. Then a plan 
was made for the gradual retirement of 
the currency, and note issue was central- 
ized with the Bank of Italy. Following 
that came the campaign to reduce prices 
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to a level corresponding to the level in 
other countries, figured on a gold basis. 
As a part of this, reduction in wages, and 
postal and telegraph charges were revised 
downward. 

Taxation is a part of the cost of pro 
duction. During August the “Council 
of Ministers” decided to adjust taxes to 
the new price levels. The house tax, 
therefore, was reduced 25 per cent.; the 
land tax cut from 10 to 7 per cent.; the 
tax on income from farming, 50 per 
cent.; the tax on income derived from 
capital from 22 to 20 per cent.; that on 
salaries and income from private em: 
ployers from 11 to 9 per cent., etc. The 
total income reduction from these tax 
cuts will amount to about 1,135,000,000 
lire. Careful expenditures will be re- 
quired to keep the budget balanced with 
so great a reduction in income, but “the 
balanced budget will be safeguarded at 
all costs.” 

At the same time a royal decree of 
August 9 established a sinking fund for 
the redemption of the national debt. The 
fund was officially opened on August 17 
by Finance Minister Volpi. It begins 
with 2,090,000,000 lire, the total of the 
accumulated budget surpluses for the last 
three years. It will receive from the 
treasury each year the budget surplus. 
the 500,000,000 lire to be used for the 
extinguishing of the debt of the state to 
the Bank of Italy, and the interest on the 
bonds which it purchases and cancels 
These will be used in the gradual amortt- 
zation of the 90,381,000,000 lire (on 
June 30, 1927) of internal debt. During 
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The slacking off which accompanies the 
vacation month of August prevented the 
improvement, if any, in the Italian busi- 
ness situation from showing. The gen- 
eral attitude, though, following the estab- 
lishment of the sinking fund, was more 
hopeful and security prices rose some- 
what. Good weather facilitated harvest- 
ing and the crops are expected to measure 
up to those of last year. 

Foreign trade for the first seven months 
of the year steadily reduced, but did not 
quite eliminate the import balance. Im- 
ports amounted to 13,333,900,000 lire 
against 16,311,200,000, in 1926; and ex- 
ports 9,125,400,000 lire against 9,804,- 
800,000 lire in 1926, the balance of im- 
ports being reduced from 6,506,400,000 
lire to 4,208,500,000 lire. 

Italian shipping is having a steady 
growth. In 1914 her merchant marine 
was eighth in steamer and motor tonnage. 
By 1925 it was sixth; in 1926, fifth; and 
it is now fourth, preceded only by Great 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital : $165,000,000 ($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Britain, the United States, and Japan. 
More than half the Italian shipping goes 
through the port of Genoa. Unless some 
means are found for enlarging this port, 
however, further growth will be difficult. 
Already it is almost unbelievably con- 
gested. 

The American tourist who lands in 
France and cashes a travelers’ cheque gets 
a bewildering supply of notes of all sizes, 
shapes and colors. There are five-franc 
notes, ten-franc notes, twenty-franc 
notes, and so on, but no coins larger than 
two francs. He is impressed, first, with 
the inconvenience of having so many sizes 
of paper money to carry; second, with 
the bulk of the money; and finally, with 
the expense it must entail the Bank of 
France to keep printing the little five and 
ten-franc notes which are so constantly 
used and worn out. France has not yet 
adjusted her circulating medium to the 
depreciation of its purchasing power. 

Italy is far ahead in this respect. Five 
and ten-lire notes still circulate, but there 
are only a few of them. Their places are 
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BANCO DE PONCE 
PONCE, PORTO RICO 


WE are interested in financing imports to 
Porto Rico and give facilities to our 


United States customers by discounting their 
export trade paper. 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 


customers. 


Capital Fully Paid 
Surplus and Profits over 


$1,000,000 
275,000 





taken by silver coins. In August the gov- 
ernment announced that another silver 
coin would be minted—a_twenty-lire 
piece. Thus the government saves wear 
and tear on notes and saves inconvenience 
to the public. It will be interesting to 
note how long before France adopts a 
similar policy. The determination to take 


no legal or official cognizance of the de- 
preciation of the franc has prevented 
prior action. Even now it is illegal to 
make a contract specifying gold francs, 
the law still holding that there is no dis- 
tinction between francs and gold francs. 


AUSTRIA AND THE SUCCESSION STATES 


No trace is left in Vienna of the 
socialist riots of July, save the burned 
Palace of Justice, and all around the walls 
of that are scaffolds. Men are busily at 
work rebuilding it as soon as possible. 
The people go about their work as before 
and the incident is forgotten. 

No more of a mark was left on Aus- 
trian business than on the City of 
Vienna. True, the Austrian National 
Bank raised its rate soon after the riots, 
but a raise was inevitable, riots or no 
riots. But it was reduced again on 
August 24 to 64 per cent., when com- 
mercial funds began to be offered in 
Vienna freely under 5 per cent. The 
demand for investment funds still exceeds 
the supply. 
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The iron and steel industry has been 
improving since March. June, July and 
August were particularly active in this 
industry. Operations were at 70 per 
cent. of capacity. In the same months of 
last year they were only 45 per cent. 
Trade, both foreign and domestic, is in- 
creasing and competition is less keen than 
formerly. The crops have been good. 
That this increased business should have 
been accomplished with less workers in: 
dicates efficiency, but it is unfortunate 
that the workers could not have been ab- 
sorbed in other lines. Instead there was 
a slight increase in the number of men 
out of work in August. 

The annual reports of the big banks in 
Vienna show lower profits but a much 
sounder position than last year. Of the 
ten pre-war banks in Vienna, only six are 
left, the weaker ones having been ab 
sorbed, to the great benefit of the system. 
Costs of administration have been re’ 
duced, and the outlook is for good profits 
in 1927. 

Austria’s large mortgage bank, the 
Boden Credit Anstalt, has organized a 
sort of reserve bank for Austrian savings 
banks—the so-called Central Clearing 
Institution for Agricultural and Indus 
trial Co-operative Savings Banks and 
Associations. It began business on 
August 16 with a capital of 5,000,000 
schillings. This may later be increased to 
10,000,000 schillings. Of the present 
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BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 


HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


143 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 
Capital Fmk. - - - 150,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 135,000,000 
Total Assets (31/12’26) Fmk. - 2,337,000,000 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 
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capital, 2,000,000 schillings were fur- previous time since the separation from 
nished by the Boden Credit Anstalt and Austria. Unemployment has practically 
3,000,000 by the co-operative societies disappeared; wages and prices are both 
who wish to become members. rising; crop conditions are satisfactory 
The clearing institution will not with the wheat particularly good in qual- 
guarantee the deficit of any of the in- ity. There were only 66 bankruptcies 
dividual co-operatives, but its purpose in July as compared with 170 in July, 
will be to keep them in a liquid condi- 1926. Security prices are firm. 
tion, by advising them as to proper busi- Crop moving requirements and good 
ness methods, making advances to tide business have stiffened the money market. 
them over temporary heavy withdrawals Commercial bills bring from 74% to 
(after the manner of a revolving fund), 8!% per cent. 
and in general providing cheap long term There is no improvement, however, in 
agricultural credits. the trade balance. The import balance 
Its charter powers include: for the first half of 1927 was 2!42 times 
as large as that for the first half of 1926. 
But the investments so brought into the 
country have increased productive capa- 
city, and given a proper lapse of time are 
almost certain to show in the trade re- 
turns a few years from now. 
Czechoslovakia is also benefiting by a 
business revival. The harvest was one 
of the best in recent years. This and the 
Bu-iness conditions in Hungary at the phenomenal amount of new building go- 
end .{ August were better than at any ing on has done much to put men to 
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1. Examination of the books of co- 
operatives to determine their stability. 

2. Assistance in reorganizing co-opera- 
tives which find themselves in difficulties. 

3. Establishment of regulations for the 
proper control and conduct of co-opera- 
tives to keep them in a sound and liquid 
condition. 














THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET. LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF MONTREAL 


Capital Authorized. . = 
Capital Paid-up , = ‘ 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


BANKERS: - Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sell< Bills of Kxchauge, issues Letters of Credit aud conducts every description 


of Banking Business in connection with the Kast 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent per annum on daily balances, provide: iuterest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


the half yeur amvuntsio £1, 


work. Normal operations are reported 
in the glass, textile, coal and engineering 
trades. Bank note circulation has in- 
creased, demand deposits in the banks 
have been drawn down for industrial 
use and there is a moderate increase in 
the demand for credit through discounts 
and loans on securities. 

During August the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes came to an 
agreement with Great Britain for fund- 
ing their war debt of approximately £25,- 
500,000. It will be paid off in sixty-two 
annual instalments as follows: In 1927, 
£150,000; in 1928, £200,000; in 1929, 
£250,000; from 1930 to 1935 inclusive, 
£300,000 per year; from 1936 to 1939 
inclusive, £350,000 per year; in 1940 
and 1941, £400,000 per year; from 1942 
to 1988 inclusive, £600,000 per year. 


NORWAY 


In spite of the fact that the report of 
the bank commissioner of Norway on 
July 1 showed that forty-four private 
banks had been taken over by the gov- 
ernment—these forty-four containing 
about 43 per cent. of the total deposits 
in Norwegian private banks—the krone 
took another jump in August to 25.97 
and later in September to 26.41. No sat- 
isfactory explanation of the rise has been 
offered, though it has been suggested that 
it was due to speculative purchases by 
Germans. Certainly nothing is visible in 
the industrial situation to cause such an 
advance. Conditions have not changed 
substantially for some months. Business 
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is depressed but is getting no worse. 
Almost any change must be for the 
better. 


SWEDEN 


The committee appointed in Sweden to 
suggest reform of the Swedish banking 
laws has presented its report. Accord- 
ing to a short item in L’Information, 
Paris, among the recommendations are: 

1. That the right of banks to purchase 
stocks has certain limitations placed 
upon it. 

2. That the amount of credit extended 
to one borrower be limited. 

3. That bank directors shall not be on 
the boards of other corporations. Most 
industries, it says, are independent and 
it believes they should remain so. 

This is a departure from European 
banking practice where all the banks are 
closely allied with industries, even to the 
extent of having coal and coke trucks 
painted, “Bank, Kok Sektion.” 

Swedish business is much better than 
last year. Exports of timber, pulpwood, 
and iron ore are much larger. Efforts to 
advance prices, however, have been un’ 
successful. The crop prospects were 
good at the end of July, but constant 
rains in August did much damage and 
interfered with harvesting. Even so, ex’ 
ports of agricultural products for the 
first half of the year were more than 
double those of the same period last 
year. If exports continue in the same 
volume for the rest of the year, Sweden 
will have an export balance for the first 
time since 1922. 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
ws assisting them in the develupment of their trade and stimulating the 
production of the Islands. 
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a Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 
— Capital fully paid-up (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Reserve funds . ** 2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 

Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: Itoito, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 
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HOLLAND 


Holland has experimented during the 
last year with gold coins for purposes of 
circulation. During 1926 she coined and 
put into circulation 9,397,000 florins in 
ten and twenty-florin coins. Of these 
1,889,360 florins flowed back into the 
bank. The average circulation of bank- 
notes is about 52,700,000 florins. Since 
the public did not keep in entirety the 
gold coins paid out, the government has 
concluded that paper money is preferred. 

There is no change worth mentioning 
in Holland’s business situation. Some 
alarm is felt over the possibility of 
France’s imposing high tariffs on Dutch 
goods (now that the France-Germany 
commercial treaty has been signed) but 
that is a future possibility and does not 
affect the present situation, which is char- 
acterized by an ample money supply, low 


ing an international security market. 
More than 50 per cent. of the issues 
floated there in July were for foreign 
borrowers, chiefly Germans. The year 
1927 promises to be a record year for 
new issues in Amsterdam. 


RUSSIA 


The printing presses have started again 
in Russia. From May 1 to July 1 of this 
year the circulation increased at the rate 
of 2,000,000 rubles a day. It looks like 
the beginning of another period of infla- 
tion. Yet it has not the principal char- 
acteristic of inflation—feverish activity. 
Unemployment increased over 30 per 
cent. from April 1 to August 1. Indus- 
tries by the score closed their doors be- 
cause they could get no raw materials 
to manufacture. All of the Soviet estab- 
lishments are facing deficits, in spite of 
considerably increased prices. 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


$30,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$10,000,000 


Subscribed Capital, 
Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Fund, 


Head Office 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 


Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, G. W. McINTOSH 


88 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 
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TURKEY 


An Agrarian Bank is to be established 
in Angora. It will be a queer sort of in- 
stitution, if newspaper reports are cor- 
rect. Its principal purpose will be to 
provide farm credits; but in addition it is 
to “serve as a foreign exchange clearing 
house” and is aiso to receive all the 
proceeds from the Turkish monopolies— 
alcohol, oil, tobacco and matches. In re- 
turn for this, it will pay the interest on 
the Turkish state debt and the instal- 
ments due on the payment for the 
Anatolian railway seized by the state in 
1923. A sort of combined farm loan 
bank-commercial bank-fiscal agency for 
the government. 

It is one of the measures for the in- 
dustrial development of Turkey. Others 
include the construction of ports, roads, 
a telegraph and telephone system, elec- 
tricity and gas works and more railways. 
Only the railways are at present really 
being built. French, Belgian and 
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Swedish financial interests are behind 
them. 
INDIA 


During most of the month of August 
the Indian parliament discussed the In- 
dian Reserve Bank bill. The bill pro 
vided for a new, independent bank to 
take the place of the government: 
controlled Imperial Bank of India as the 
central bank with the sole power of note 
issue for India. It followed closely the 
recommendations of the report of the 
Indian Currency Commission. 

Bit by bit the opposition in India 
lopped off essential parts of the bill. 
Finally it was so completely emasculated 
that the government decided to let it 
drop rather than attempt to pass it in 
mangled form. 

This does not interfere in any way 
with the change of India to the gold 
standard or to the stabilization of the 
rupee. It simply means the postpone’ 
ment for a time of the introduction of a 
modern banking system into India 
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Two views of the New Borse building 
(at center in both pictures). 


Building of the Suomi Insurance Company. 


STRIKING EXAMPLES OF THE COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


industry during the current sea- 

son, according to the monthly 
letter of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, “have been mainly of a 
character that determines the course of 
business a few months hence, for, while 
the immediate requirements of the gen- 
eral public have kept a certain number of 
people employed and others have been 
engaged in work in which there is no 
seasonal contraction, the majority have 
been occupied in securing the greatest 
possible quantities of food, timber and 
minerals at the most productive period 
of the year. Farmers have been busy 
cultivating and reaping their crops; lum- 
bermen, especially those in the East, have 
operated their mills chiefly to meet the 
future demand for their products; fishing 
has been carried on during the season in 
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which sea foods are the most plentiful; 
mining companies, in addition to raising 
and treating minerals, have taken advan- 
tage of the weather most favorable for 
exploration and development. There are, 
of course, many factors that influence 
general conditions, but the extent of 
production in the primary industries is 
the most important, and a general sum- 
ming up of the results to date may indi- 
cate the future trend of business.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Ideal weather has characterized the 
growing season in western Canada, says 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, in 
its monthly summary of conditions. The 
wheat acreage is somewhat smaller than 
that of 1926 because the late harvest last 
year prevented the usual amount of fall 
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plowing and heavy rains effected more 
delay. In spite of this, however, it is 
hoped that heavy yields will more than 
counterbalance this, and conditions seem 
favorable, since hail damage and rust in- 
jury have been slight. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report of August 10 
increased its forecast to 357,000,000 
bushels instead of the 325,000,000 
bushels forecast in July. 

“In this connection, it is interesting to 
note,” says the letter, “that the total crop 
of 1926 amounted to more than 400,000,- 
000 bushels, although the August fore- 
cast amounted to only 316,000,000 
bushels.” 

As regards the other crops, the letter 
says, “The crops are about ten days be- 
hind normal, but apart from the lateness 
of the season. conditions have never been 
more favorable at this stage and a record 
crop is anticipated provided that weather 
conditicns remain favorable. The gov- 
ernment renort also forecasts the largest 
hay and clover yield on record. Until 
the harvest has actually been completed, 
any of the crops may be severely dam- 
aged by bad weather or frost. but the im- 
mediate prospect is favorable for excel- 
lent crons throughout the prairies. In 
British Columbia. the grain fields are 
showing heavy yields and the reports 
from the fruit orchards and vegetable 
farms are exceptionally optim‘stic. In 
the Maritime Prov‘nces. the apnle crop 1s 
about 45 per cent. larger than last year 
and there are good nrosnects for a satis- 
factory hav cron. Favorable reports con- 
cern‘no the hav cron have alco been re- 
ceived from Ontario and Quebec. In 


spite of a late season, all reports to date 
indicate generally favorable agricultural 
conditions throughout the country.” 

The crop report of the Bank of Mon- 
treal for September 15 gives the situa- 
tion in each of the provinces. “Until a 
few days ago,” it says, “the weather of 
the last two weeks has been favorable 
and a large crop is in sight in the 
Prairie Provinces. Harvesting is not yet 
far enough advanced to determine in 
definite form grades and yields. Cutting 
has proceeded rapidly, and but for in- 
termittent rains in practically every sec- 
tion, threshing would now be general. 
Weather conditicns generally in Quebec 
have been favorable to harvesting opera- 
tions. In Ontario fine weather has en- 
abled farm work to be well advanced but 
fall plowing is hampered by dryness. In 
the Maritimes, wet weather is making 
harvesting difficult and crops have suf- 
ered damage. In British Columbia con- 
tinuous rains have serious delayed 
harvesting and much damage to crops is 
reported.” 


LUMBER CONDITIONS 


The lumber mills in many sections 
are work‘ng on substantial orders and 
new bus‘ness of considerable volume is in 
sight, although the demand for lumber 
has fallen off in one or two important 
markets. The industry is not producing as 
fast as in previous years, a fact which 
prevents the waste of good t'mber. Fun- 
damental conditicns are better than those 
of a year ago, although there are many 
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difficulties to overcome before lumbering 
is as profitable as it should be. 


MINING CONDITIONS SATISFACTORY 


Curtailment is reported in certain coal 
mining districts following a comparative- 
ly busy six-months’ period, but at other 
points work either has been resumed after 
the summer shut-down, or preparations 
are being made to reopen the mines in 
order to fill contracts on hand, or in pros- 
pect, for the winter’s supply of coal, ac- 
cording to the report of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. “Generally, the con- 
ditions in this industry, while not entirely 
favorable, are as satisfactory as could be 
expected at a time when there is severe 
competition among all important coal 
producing countries. 

“The low price of silver has resulted 
in the closing of some mines, the output 
of which was from low grade ore, but 
several companies cai continue to operate 
profitably under present conditions. . . . 
There is marked activity in all the min- 


eral districts of British Columbia and 
development has been carried on at an 
unprecedented rate. . . . The output of 
lead and zinc does not seem to have been 
lessened as a result of the low prices 
which were quoted during the summer, 
although, of course, the recent improve- 
ment in marketing conditions will be a 
welcome change.” 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASED 


Employment in August showed a mod: 
erate increase over the July figure. and 
the index is now higher than for any 
corresponding month on record. Immi- 
gration is also on the increase. During 
the first five months of 1927, the num 
ber of settlers who arrived in Canada ex: 
ceeded the number in the corresponding 
period of 1926 by 23,269 or 64.4 per 
cent. This rise in the volume of immi 
gration is the normal aftermath of the 
prosperity which began in 1925. If the 
excellent crops which are now in prospect 
materialize, a further rise in monthly ar- 
rivals is to be anticipated during 1928 
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HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 


economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 
in the Near East. 
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GREECE TURKEY 


EGYPT CYPRUS 


Representative for the U. S. A. 
R. C. CARIDIA 


120 Broadway 


INULIN 
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INTERNATIONAL 


NNUAL statement of the Commercial 
Bank of Australia Limited, Melbourne, 
shows net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1927, of £341,710, to which has 
been added £66,140 brought forward from 
the previous account, making a total of £407,- 
851. From this amount the directors have 
made the following appropriations: 


To reserve fund 

To reduction of bank premises 

To interim dividend on preference 
shares paid February, 1927 

To interim dividend on ordinary shares 
paid February, 1927 70,820 


42,347 


This leaves a balance of £203,012, which 
it is proposed to dispose of as follows: 


£ 

To dividend‘for six months on the 

preference shares at 4 per cent. per 

annuin . 
To dividend for six months or from the 

due dates of instalments on the ordi- 

nary shares at 15 per cent. per an- 

num 

81,759 


Telephone Rector 5423 


New York City 


= 0000000000 


BANKING NOTES 


During the year branches have been opened 
at 485 Elizabeth street, Melbourne, and 
Moonee Ponds, in Victoria; Oxford street and 
Pitt street, Sydney; Condobolin, Griffith, Junee 
and Parkes in New South Wales; Alpha, 
Barcaldine, Blackall, Clermont and Long- 
reach in Queensland; Ceduna, Cowell, Hind- 
marsh, Kimba, Lameroo, Port Lincoln, Pros- 
pect and Wudinna in South Australia; Bruce 
Rock in Western Australia; and at Raglan, 
Wesport and Whangarei in New Zealand. 
The receiving offices at Lascelles, Mananga- 
tang, Nar-Nar-Goon, Nullawil and Werrimull 
in Victoria; Newtown in New South Wales; 
and Nundah and Redcliffe in Queensland, 
have been converted into branches. The 
branches at Beaconsfield and Waratah in Tas- 
mania have been converted into receiving 
offices. 

Capital of the bank is £3,299,050, reserve 
fund £1,300,000, deposits £21,102,189 and 
total resources £28,483,722. 


BALANCE sheet of the Bank of New Zealand, 
Wellington, for the year ended March 31 
last shows profit of £868,870, after providing 
for expenses of management, all bad and 
doubtful debts and other contingencies, and 
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after making provision for the annual dona- 
tion to the provident fund and for bonus to 
the staff. From this has been deducted in- 
terest on guaranteed stock amounting to £21,- 
199, leaving a balance of £847,670. To this 
has been added the surplus on realization and 
on maturity of government and other securi- 
ties amounting to £143,420 and £565,378 
brought forward from the previous year 
making a total of £1,556.469 to be disposed 
of as follows: 





£ 
To dividend on preference A shares. . 50,000 
To interim dividend on preference B 
shares 
To interim dividend 
shares 
To dividend on C long-term mortgage 
shares at 6 per cent. per annum.. 878 
To dividend on D long-term mortgage 
shares at 7!/7 per cent. per annum. 2,185 
To dividend on preference B shares. . 120,833 
To bonus on preference B shares.... 18,750 
To dividend on ordinary shares...... 250,000 
To bonus of 1 per cent. on ordinary 
shares 
To transfer to reserve fund 
To carry forward to next account. ...584,655 


Paid up capital of the bank is £6,529,185, 
reserve fund £3,025,000 (after March 31), 
deposits £29,664,024 and total resources 
£48,860,540. The bank has 228 branches 
and agencies throughout New Zealand, Aus. 
tralia, Fiji, Samoa and an office in London, 


THE Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest, 
Budapest, in its statement of June 30, 1927, 
showed profit for the first six months of 1927 
of P2,651,261 without the amount carried 
forward from last vear. This compares with 
the total profit for the whole of 1926, which 
was P3,672,102. 

Capital of the bank is P25,000,000, surplus 
P25,680,000, undivided profits P2,794,728, 
deposits P171,996,446 and total resources 
P238,439,917. 


THE balance sheet of the Bank of the Philip 
pine Islands, Manila, as of June 30, 1927, 
shows paid up capital of 6,750 000 pesos, re- 
serve fund 2,250,000 pesos, undivided profits 
375,582 pesos, deposits 23.053,443 pesos and 
total resources of 53.942.060 pesos. The 
bank has branches in Iloilo, Cebu and Zam- 
boanga. 
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The Central Bank of India, Limited 
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Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 

















EUROPEAN BUSINESS IMPROVING, SAYS KLEIN 


time been showing convincing evi- 

dence of recovery, according to a 
report of Dr. Julius Klein, director 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who has recently returned from 
an extensive study of European economic 
conditions. A portion of his report 
follows: 

“Not the least important improvement 
has been the gradual disappearance of the 
mental hazard—the shaking off of a ca- 
lamity complex and the gradual strength- 
ening of business morale. An encourag- 
ing spirit of determination is spreading 
in commercial and industrial circles, 
which previously had been laboring 
under a cloud of despair. There is a 
growing conviction that the problem is 
one of trade dislocation rather than 
downright destruction. Furthermore, it 
is fully realized that the pursuit of the 
‘pre-war normalcy’ is not only inexpedi- 
ent but futile, that a new economic 
world has come into being since 1918 and 
the task involves not ‘restoration’ of 
antiquated conditions but adjustment to 
anew and vastly improved business en- 
vironment. 

“One significant indication of this 
mental renaissance’ was the vigor with 
which a number of topics hitherto for- 
bidden for non-domestic discussion— 
trade policies, embargoes, import and ex- 
port quotas, etc.—were fully and frankly 
analyzed in the two large international 


F time ben business has for some 


5 


business conferences this summer at 
Geneva and Stockholm. Whilt it is too 
early as yet to observe many definite re- 
sults from these gatherings there can be 
no doubt of their helpful reactions upon 
several continental trade agreements and 
tariff schedules now in process of forma- 
tion, especially as regards simplification 
of customs procedures and classifica- 
tions, and the duration periods of inter- 
national commercial understandings. Out 
of one group of 180 European trade 
treaties drawn up since 1920, no less than 
153 were only valid for one year or less; 
international business has thus been re- 
duced almost to a nomad existence, living 
in tents, subject to eviction on a few 
weeks’ or even a few hours’ notice. This 
situation has led to a determination to 
substitute frame dwellings, so to speak, 
for the tents; the tendency of late 
has been toward longer-termed agree- 
ments so that business might have the as- 
surance of something more than one- 
night stands. 

“Tangible data on the new commercial 
era in the Old World are abundant. For 
example, transportation facilities have 
notably improved during the last twelve 
months. There has been a widespread 
expansion of air traffic, not simply on the 
Continent but in definite plans for serv- 
ice from European capitals to the trade 
centers of Africa, the Far East, and even 
for combination air, rail and ship facili- 
ties to South America. Rail traffic has 
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been notably expedited and several new 
‘luxury trains’ have been recently put on. 
Even shipping has revived of late, espe- 
cially because of the further replacement 
of steam by motor power. German ton- 
nage, for example, now stands at about 
three and one-half million tons, largely 
of the latest motorized type, and although 
this is some 30 per cent. below its pre- 
war total, it is probably almost equal to 
the 1913 figure in terms of actual carry- 
ing power. 

“Particularly encouraging has been the 
completion of currency and budgetary 
stabilization in practically all countries. 
Another financial indicator of importance 
has been the steady advance of savings. 
Their total in Germany, for instance, on 
July 1, 1927, exceeded 3,718,000,000 
marks, as compared with 2,154,000,000 
in June, 1926—a formidable increase of 
nearly 80 per cent. 

“An economic phenomenon is evident 
which has appeared after every war in 


—. 


modern times, namely the intensive ex: 
ploitation of the resources of colonies, 
dominions, and other economically ‘new’ 
lands as a solution for unemployment, 
and in general to redress the havoc of 
warfare in the mother countries. The 
reactions of this movement upon Ameri- 
can trade have already set in: First, in 
the stimulation of buying power in the 
new lands, many of which require just 
the type of mining machinery, farm 
equipment, road building apparatus, etc., 
which was used in opening up our own 
country; second, however, there is evi- 
dent a perfectly natural endeavor to 
conserve the benefits of this new develop: 
ment primarily for the parties immediate- 
ly involved, especially through preferen- 
tial tariffs, to which we can take no ex 
ception unless there be evidence of dis. 
crimination. This has a bearing not only 
on our exports of manufactures to the 
new lands but also on our sales of those 
staples which play so large a part in our 
exports to Europe, notably cotton, cer’ 
eals, petroleum, lumber, etc. for the pro- 
duction of which several of the mandated 
territories, dominions, and colonies are 
well fitted. 

“The industrial situation in the Old 
World has still many unfavorable spots 
in some districts or industries, but on the 
whole the recovery in recent months has 
been decidedly gratifying. Unemploy- 
ment figures have been dwindling 
steadily; in the United Kingdom the de 
cline during the last twelve months has 
been from about 1,600,000 down to 1,’ 
000,000, of whom about 400,000 are only 
casually unemployed. Of course this sub 
stantial reduction was partly due to the 
settlement of the coal strike but coupled 
with this is the striking fact that there 
are today over 1,150,000 more workers 
actually employed in Great Britain than 
there were in 1912. In Germany recow 
ery has been even more spectacular, the 
number of unemployed having fallen 
from 1,700,000 in June, 1926, to 741, 
000 in June, 1927. The decline in France 
during recent months has been at the 
rate of 2000 a week. Strikes have de 
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creased in almost every important in- 
dustry and manufacturing center: 
Throughout central Europe the number 
of industrial disturbances has fallen off 
nearly 60 per cent. below 1925 figures. 


INTEREST AROUSED IN 


HE following article from the 
Boston Transcript of September 19 


tells of the feeling toward munici- 
pal banking in England: 


“Much interest, and not a little oppo- 
sition, have been aroused from time to 
time by suggestions that English munici- 
palities should embark in the business of 
banking, according to Alfred Nutting, 
American Consulate General at London. 
Birmingham is the only city in Great 
Britain which has obtained powers to do 
so. A recent article on the origin and 
progress of its municipal banks, Mr. 
Nutting points out in the current issue 
of Commerce Reports, published by the 
general manager, is of interest in view 
of the numerous attempts, so far unsuc- 
cessful, of other municipalities to follow 
Birmingham’s example. 

“The originator of the idea was the 
Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain. One of 
the chief objects of the institution, estab- 
lished in 1915 as the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Savings Bank, was the utiliza- 
tion of the savings of the small depositor 
toaid in the prosecution of the war. Al- 
though patriotism aided its progress, de- 
velopment was greatly restricted by the 
rules under which it operated, and in its 


Industrial production generally has risen 
steadily. Steel exports of Europe for 
1927 will show for the first time a sub 
stantial gain—probably about 20 per 
cent.—in volume over 1913.” 


MUNICIPAL BANKING 


original form it was compelled, by the 
act authorizing its establishment, to cease 
business three months after the end of the 
war. . 

“At the termination of this period, 
however, the bank had received deposits 
aggregating £603,000 from over 24,000 
depositors, and this record became a 
strong argument for a permanent institu- 
tion—which was already in existence 
when the time came to wind up the af- 
fairs of the savings bank, and the bulk of 
the deposits had been transferred. 
Growth since then has been continuous, 
and the balance sheet at the end of 
March, 1927, showed deposits of £7,800,- 
000 belonging to 225,760 customers. 

“Nearly £750,000 was held in cash. A 
sum of £5,500,000 was lent to the cor- 
poration of Birmingham, at call, although 
one-half was invested in trustee securi- 
ties and £1,500,000 had been advanced in 
respect of house purchase. Besides the 
latter branch of its activities, the bank 
renders a variety of services to the differ- 
ent municipal undertakings by receiving 
payment of their accounts. The bank 
not only serves the interests of its de- 
positors directly, but also indirectly by 
enabling the corporation to borrow at 
favorable rates.” 
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MEETING OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS SETS 
NEW RECORD FOR INTEREST AND 


HE development of 

profitable business, with 

particular emphasis on 
the development of profitable 
trust business, was the key- 
note of the sessions of the 
twelfth annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, held at West 
Baden, Ind, September 
12-16. Both from the stand- 
points of attendance and gen- 
eral interest in the proceed- 
ings, the convention broke all 
previous records. 





C. H. HANDERSON 


Retiring president Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association; assistant 
vice-president Union Trust Com- 


pa Cleveland, Ohio. 


ATTENDANCE 


Nearly four hundred bank 
and investment house adver- 
tising managers, bank new 





CLINTON .F. BERRY 


New president Financial Adver- 

tisers’ Association; assistant vice- 

president Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


business managers, trust ofh- 
cers and officers of other de- 
partments of banks and trust 
companies, came from banks 
in all sections of the country 
to hear what proved to be the 
most practical and compre- 
hensive program ever present- 
ed at a convention of the 
association. For their con- 
structive work in arranging 


this program, much credit is 
due C. H. Wetterau, chair 
man, and other members of 
the general program commit 
tee. 

Clinton F. Berry, assistant 
vice-president Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, Mich., 
was elected new president of 
the association, succeeding 
C. H. Handerson, assistant 
vice-president Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. H. Wetterau, vice-presi 
dent American National 





C. H. WETTERAU 


First vice-president Financial Ad- 

vertisers’ Association; vice-presi- 

dent American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Bank, Nashville, Tenn., was 
elected first vice-president of 
the association; A. E. Bryson, 
vice-president Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Chicago, second vice- 
president; F. R. Kerman, 
vice-president Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, third vice- 
president; and E. A. Hintz, 
cashier Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, treas- 
urer. 

Arthur M. DeBebian, ad- 
vertising manager Equitable 
Trust Company of New 
York; C. H. Handerson of 
the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. W. 
Kitchell of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; S. A. Linnekin of the 
Central National Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; H. A. Lyon of the 
First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; C. H. McMahon, ad- 
vertising manager First Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit, Mich.; 
and Robert D. Mathias, vice- 
president Depositors State 
Bank, Chicago, were elected 
to the board of directors of 
the association to succeed 
A. E. Bryson of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Chicago; F. 
W. Gehle, second vice-presi- 
dent Chase National Bank 
of New York; Carl A. Gode, 
advertising manager, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. R. Kerman 
of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco; Thomas J. Kip- 
hart, Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Carroll Ragan, ad- 


vertising manager United 


States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York. C. H. 
Handerson was elected 
representative on national 
commission, International 
Advertising Association, suc- 
ceeding Clinton F. Berry. 


THE ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 


An impressive feature of 
the convention was the finan- 
cial advertising exhibit, which 
exceeded any previous exhibit 
both in the number of panels 
and in the general interest 
of the material on display. 
More than two hundred 
panels were included in the 
exhibit, representing the 
work of more than a hundred 
of the leading financial insti- 
tutions of the country. The 
exhibit was in charge of Vir- 
gil D. Allen, Jr., assistant 
vice-president First Bank and 
Trust Company of Utica, N. 
Y., as chairman of the exhibit 
committee. 

The entertainment pro- 
gram, under the guidance of 
E. A. Hintz, cashier of the 
Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, provided a 
wide variety of diversion and 
amusement for the delegates 
and guests of the convention. 

Entertainment features in- 
cluded a golf tournament, a 
tennis tournament, a bowling 
tournament, horse-shoe pitch- 
ing contest, a progressive din- 
ner party, an old fashioned 
cotillion and _ get-together 
party, and two evenings of 
stunts by the more versatile 
members of the association. 


The reports of the standing 
committees of the association 
proved one of the most help 
ful features of the conven- 
tion, and gave evidence of 
the time, thought and con- 
scientious effort on the part 
of members of the various 
committees put forth in the 
preparation of these reports. 


WHAT BUSINESS IS PROFIT 
ABLE? 


At the opening general 
session of the convention, 
Walter Greenough, assistant 
to the president the Fletcher 
Savings & Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., speaking 
on the subject, “What Busi- 
ness is Profitable?” said, in 
part: 

“There is widespread be: 
lief among business men gen- 
erally that an enormous vol- 
ume of money passing 
through a commercial bank- 
ing account means commen: 
surate earning power for the 
bank. An account which in- 
volves the handling of a mil 
lion dollars or ten millions or 
a hundred thousand within a 
year nearly always 1s consid 
ered to be highly profitable to 
the bank by the depositor, 
whereas the volume is but 
one of the factors in the pos 
sible profit. The viewpoint 
in our institution about such 
an account sometimes is wide’ 
ly different from that of the 
depositor. The volume is im 


pressive, yes—but how many 
checks are written monthly 
how 


against the account; 
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many transit items do we 


handle daily for the account; 
how much free credit service 
s involved; how many drafts 


CARROLL RAGAN 


Advertising manager of the 
United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York 
City, and former president the 
F. A. A., who was active on a 
number of committees at the 
convention. 


ue we collecting free of 
charge or at a loss for the 
wccount? The net cash bal- 
ance of such an account, or 
less the 
float,” is far more important 
from our profit standpoint 
than the total volume that is 
passing through the account. 
And if, in addition to these 
little-known items of the cost 
f handling such commercial 
accounts, we are paying in- 
terest on balances, there may 
be actual loss, even though 
the volume of the account be 
large. I have not mentioned 
nearly all of the-items of cost 
that might occur in the hand- 
ling of such business. Free 


+h 
the gross balance, 


income tax service, or income 
tax service below cost, to 
large depositors, is one such 
item some banks still are in- 
curring. 

“The changing of the view- 
point of such a commercial 
depositor usually is not an 
easy task. But it is one of 
the goals of financial adver- 
tising, if we are to discover 
‘What Business is  Profit- 
able’ and veer toward it. 

“Going a step further with 
the problem of where to find 
new targets for our advertis- 
ing—targets that will mean 
profitable business in the long 
run—we come against a com- 
petition that is heart-break- 
ing, a competition that is 
woven into the very spirit of 
our time. 

“Read the advertisements 
in any periodical and list the 
methods of attack by the 
seller of things which human 
beings need or are urged to 


CHARLES H. MCMAHON 


Director of advertising First 
National Bank of Detroit; elect-. 
ed to board of directors F. A. A. 


believe they need. Even ten 
years ago we did not dream 
of the intricacy which selling 
formulas would assume. They 


~ 


ARTHUR M. DzBEBIAN 


Advertising manager Equitable 

Trust Company ot New York; 

elected to board of directors 
F.A 


range on the printed page 
alone, through the gamut of 
catch- phrases, expletives, 
over-emphasis, over-statement 
and exaggeration to the care- 
fully-devised, adroitly-word- 
ed, splendid advertising of 
things or services you have 
to sell and are insisting that I 
buy. Strong-willed indeed, 
is the human being who re- 
sists the far-flung appeals for 
the fruits of his present and 
future earning capacity and 
unspectacularly ‘salts’ down 
a part of his income to meet 
the emergencies, the unknow- 
ables, of his future. The 
trick of so living that we may 
come to the end of life in 
financial independence has 
become old-fashioned, unpop- 
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ular, as today’s prosperity 
mounts to undreamed-of 
heights. There is often a sar- 
donical smile in the mouth- 
corner for him who goes 
prosaically about the business 
of accumulating through 
self-denial. Make it fast and 
spend it now is the cry. 

“The public from which 
successful banking must draw 
its savers, its accumulators, is 
a public which steadily sees 
buying accented—premiums 
placed upon it. Not only do 
we buy with current earn- 
ings. Anticipation of earn- 
ing power as a means of en: 
joying luxuries that become 
necessities’ largely through 


THE TRADITION 
OF TRUSTEESHIP 





























| nec, SRS EM 
‘ PES Sp RY, 


Prestige copy published in the 
interests of the trust department 
of a New York bank. 


clever advertising seems to be 
the accepted rule of the ma- 
jority. How, then, shall the 
unthrilling message of thrift 
find judgment in the public 
consciousness? That is the 
heart-breaking problem that 
the financial advertiser faces. 
Again I think there should be 
more shooting with the 
‘squirrel-rifle.”. For I am con- 
vinced that the banking busi- 
ness of the accumulator of 
wealth, the saver; the keeper 
of property is, in the long 
run, the business that brings 
stability of profits to financial 
institutions. 

“I do not advocate modi- 
fication of our advertising to 
appeal only to the rich—far 
from it. The banking busi- 
ness is organized on perhaps 
the most permanent basis of 
all our businesses. It is for 
the long-haul. The determ- 
ined saver of a pittance today 
may be the banking customer 
controlling millions of dollars 
ten years hence. His educa- 
tion in financial well-being is 
the goal toward which I 
think our advertising, in some 
large part, should be direct- 
ed. And we cannot tell how 
many such are now carrying 
the small accounts, the un- 
profitable accounts upon our 
books. If we seek by whole- 
sale slaughter to weed out all 
others but the potential ac- 
cumulator from our business, 
it is a dangerous adventure. 
Rather must we expend our 
energy and our advertising 
budget, in some part to the 
education in financial well- 
being of those who wish such 


help. They will answer for 
us, in large measure, the 
query: ‘What 
Profitable?’ ” 


Business; 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING FOR 
INVESTMENT HOUSES 


Robert G. Fields, advertis 
ing manager Caldwell and 
Company, Nashville, Tenn, 
speaking before the invest 
ment departmental session on 
the subject, “Outdoor Ad: 
vertising for Investment 
Houses,” said, in part: 


“For the investment house, 
poster advertising has four 
main advantages. First of 
these is color. Nowhere else, 
except in direct mail, do in: 
vestment houses have the op: 
portunity to avail themselves 
of the tremendous attention 
value of color advertising. 

“The second advantage is 
that of size. The use of poster 
boards as well as painted 
boards gives a definite im 
pression of importance to the 
advertising house. John Pub 
lic has become accustomed to 
seeing the largest advertisers 
of the country using posters, 
and immediately your house 
is classified subconsciously in 
that category. 

“The third advantage ! 
have stressed as my main 
thought in this discussion, 
namely, mass coverage. The 
outdoor advertising com 
panies sell a contract for a 
city on the basis of what they 
call full showings, half shew 
ings and quarter showing. 
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They Must Have a Good Reason 


ARGE, successful corporations require a bank with personnel and 

resources to handle operations of any size and any degree of difhculty. 

‘Fhese nationally known oil corporations, for instance, secure the banking 
service they desiré by carrying accounts in the Shawmut Bank: 


Paw Asaencan Prracurum 6 Transront Co. 
Stampanp Om Coscrasr or New Your 

Twe Wares Ou Concrany (Mam) 
Vacuum Ot Commanr 
vi On Finos 





You, too, will enjoy the friendly spirit of cooperation which prevails at the 
Shawmut No matter where your headquarters are or what your line of 
business is, you are cordially invited to use this bank to further your 


interests anywhere in the world. 


A local call,;Canal 8190, enables you to talk with us in Boston without 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 





A Boston bank lists a number of its customers among corporations in a given field, as 


The half showing is the unit 
most largely used. In every 
city this is a definite number 
of boards based upon the 
city’s population. A _ half 
showing well distributed— 
ind they are generally well 
distributed by the company 
and can be distributed by the 
investment house — reaches 
practically every one in the 
city many times during the 
month's showing of the pos- 
ter. In addition it reaches 
the thousands who come to 
the city from the surround- 
ing country or pass through 
a tourists, so the advertiser 
is getting a great deal more 
for his money than he pays 
for based upon the actual 
population of the city. 

“The fourth and final chief 
advantag. of poster advertis- 


evidence of the type of its clientele. 


ing is that of reiteration. 
During a month’s showing 
the inhabitant of the city 
where the posters are used 
reads them not once, but 
many times. He gets the im- 
pression that your boards are 
everywhere, repeating the 
same message to him over 
and over until it is pretty 
well fixed in his mind. Re- 
affirmation is the principle 
behind the success of the 
great slogans of American ad- 
vertisers—I'd walk a mile 
for a Camel,’ ‘Good to the 
last drop, “Time to retire,” 
etc. Reaffirmation is achieved 
to the fullest possible extent 
through outdoor advertising.” 


TRUST SALES SESSION 


A. Douglas Oliver of the 
Provident Trust Company of 


Philadelphia in his talk be- 
fore the trust sales depart- 
mental gave a comprehensive 
review of the various plans 
used to secure the co-opera- 
tion of organized bodies in 
the development of trust busi- 


ness. 
He stressed the idea that 
trust companies should put 
at the disposal of attorneys, 
life insurance men, schools, 
clubs, etc., all the helpful 
services possible, and refrain 
steadfastly from encroaching 
in any way upon the field of 
attorneys or of insurance 
men. 
H. W. Kitchell of the Il 
linois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, of Chicago, said before 
the trust sales meeting, that 
the matter of getting the co- 
operation of directors, ofh- 
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DELP EDIE KD ELD URS 
Increase Your Estate for Your Heirs 
By Means of a Life Insurance Trust 


securit’es; the same amount in life insur- 
ance, and your home is worth $25,000— 
$45,000 in all 


7a have, let us say, $10,000 in good 6% 


As things now stand, if you died, by giving 
up the house your family could place en ugh 
money out at 6% interest to yield then 


per month, This is aot very much if they hal 


rayment of added om 
n at your age this 

come from the $10,000 of securities would pur 
chase $25,000 of additional insurance, it would 
mean an estate at your death of approximately 
Without giving up the home, your 
family would then have an income of approx 
mately $22¢ per month. In other words, the 
¢ would have provided them with 


$7000 


. the pr jtable way to use your life in 
nd we suggest that you talk over your 


lence with our Trust Officer and 
seobi ibe Siecmioeia Haas 


Ow se | NATIONAL 


OF NEW HAVEN 
somes 42 Church St 


COMATP REY A SAVINGS IREST 


Drei ERE DEERE 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


CPUS I< 


Convincing copy on the value of 
the life insurance trust, published 
by a New Haven, Conn., bank. 


cers, employers, and _ stock- 
holders is largely a matter to 
be decided by each individual 
bank and will depend upon 
the size of the bank and the 
size of the city in which it is 
located. 

He reported that in one 
large institution a junior 
board of directors had been 
organized consisting of young 
business men with good busi- 
ness and social connections in 
the community. 

ussell S. Racey of the 
Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, speaking before 


the trust sales session, recom- 


mended that the division go 
on record as favoring a spe- 
cial course of study in the 
colleges and universities in- 
tended to train men and 
women for trust sales work. 
“This could be done,” he 
said, “by a slight rearrange- 
ment of several of the courses 
already a part of the college 
curriculum.” He recom- 
mended such courses as ad- 
vertising, business corre- 
spondence, commercial law, 
life insurance, banking, pub- 
lic speaking, etc. 

Oliver J. Neibel, chairman 
of the trust development di- 
vision and special representa- 
tive of the Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City, at 
the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion sketched briefly the his- 
tory, aims and purposes of 
the division. 

Among other things, he 
said that all trust companies 
now engaged in personal so- 
licitation of trust business 
should apply for membership 
in this division. It is the aim 
of the division to get down to 
brass tacks and study the how 
and why of trust develop- 
ment work. Mr. Neibel com- 
mented especially on the fact 
that the trust sales depart- 
mental had drawn the largest 
attendance of any departmen- 
tal in the convention. 

Walter Tresckow of the 
Detroit Trust Company 
brought before the trust sales 
departmental a unique but 
successful sales approach to 
be used in selling prospects 
for trust service. “The young 
man under thirty-five,” he 


es 


said, “is ambitious, look: 
ahead, and plans for the fy. 
ture. He can be appealed to 
on the basis of the estate he 
is building and will finally 
have. The man_ between 
thirty-five and forty-five deals 
in cold business facts. He wil] 
respond more readily to the 
appeal that it is the business 
thing to do. The man beyond 
forty-five, however, is no 
longer interested in his own 
future but he can be appealed 
to on the basis of his chil 
dren’s future and his own 
past experiences in life.” 
Samuel Marsh, of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, speaking before the 
trust sales meeting, said that 
a recent research by the com- 
mittee on co-ordinating the 
work of trust representatives 
with trust advertising re 
vealed the fact that about 7 
per cent. of the leading trust 
companies of the country 
now use personal solicitation 
in the development of trust 
business. “Direct mail,” he 
said, “is the most generally 
used medium for trust adver: 
tising.”” One of the best ways 
to co-ordinate the work of 
trust solicitors with trust ad 


said, “is to 


vertising, he 
base the advertising 
e of the solicitors in 
the field, and if possible have 


on the 


experienc 


the solicitation and the adver 


-tising divided by the same of 


ficer.” 

Arthur F. Young of the 
Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland was represented on 
thet trust sales departmental 
program by Mr. Mills, also 
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of the Guardian. In discus- 
ing the qualifications of the 
trust representative Mr. Mills 


| aid, “The trust development 


representative, whether he be 
the trust officer or a specialist; 
is one of the most important 
men in the bank. He is in 
daily touch with the people 
many of whom never have 
ay other contact with the 
unk. The impression he 
aves will be the prospect's 
impression of the institution 
he represents. 
high-grade, well paid, well 
educated, well trained indi- 
vidual, ranking in standing 
with the officers of the bank.” 


DECREASED BALANCES 


Speaking before the busi- 
ness extension session on the 
subject, “Decreased Balances 
ind the New Business De- 
partment,” Leopold A. 
Chambliss, assistant secretary- 
treasurer Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., said in part: 
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“I have never understood 
why a bank’s advertising 
should carry Pollyanna copy 
when the senior vice-presi- 
dent is known everywhere as 
the most hardboiled man in 
town. If it is the policy of 
an institution to be ‘choosey’ 
in regard to its customers or 
to enforce strict requirements 
as to balances, it is economic 
waste to cast a halo of ro 
mance around the institution 
by advertising. It is the same 
kind of waste that would 
exist in department store ad- 
vertising if the newspaper 
copy repeatedly featured din- 
ing room chairs where the 
furniture buyer was late in 
his chair deliveries. 

“Why not state what type 
of business you want? 

“Of course we are all 
afraid of wounding the small 
customer. Also some bank- 
ers are frankly dishonest. 
They seek to create the im- 
pression that they are the 
friend of the small man when 
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and thei Wills 





™ FUFTH THIRD UNION TRUST <= 





they are not, and wish this 
impossible job on the adver- 
tising department. I think this 
is based on misconception, 
first to the effect that it will 
hurt their business to get rid 
of small customers and second 
to the effect that it will really 
offend the small customer. 
“Why not tell the truth 
about your bank? And bet- 
ter still, why discuss the 
small customer at all? It is 
not a question of size, but of 
profitable business. The em- 
phasis should not be placed 
on the size of the account, s 
far as your advertising is con- 
cerned. It is entirely pos- 
sible to do the job without 
offending the small customer. 
“Perhaps I can best illus- 
trate by reading some speci- 
mens of advertising copy. 
And I might say in passing 
that whether this particular 
copy did any good outside, it 
did more toward winning 
over the credit department to 
the value of advertising than 
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Three examples from an interesting series published by the trust department of a 


Cincinnati bank. 
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anything that has ever been 
done. 

““Talk with our officers 
about the advantage of cen- 
tralizing your business and 
household accounts in our 
branches. Explain your credit 
needs and familiarize your- 
self with our requirements. 
Maintain a proper balance, 
and you will find you can 
always depend on the Fidelity 
Union to stand by you.’ ” 

“Note how this enclosing 
paragraph (1) gives a reason 
why you should come in to 


talk with our officers; (2) 
bids for all of your accounts, 
household, payroll, personal; 
(3) states that we have re- 
quirements which must be 
met; (4) infers that we will 
loan meney without obligat- 
ing us to do so; (5) bids for 
a large balance; (6) tells why 
large balance is worth while 
to the prospect by saying 
that when he keeps a large 
balance during his prosperous 
season he can expect us to 
stand by him when his credit 
needs are heavy. 








(5 a ac 


Start now to 
build an estate 
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Union Trust Company’s 
thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence help you to select 
bonds which combine 
maximum safety with 
maximum yield. 


Write for our monthly list of Bonds. 
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Griswold at Congress 
Telephone Randolph 4470 

FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
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An advertisement of a Detroit bank in which the usual 
color design of black on white has been effectively 


reversed in the copy. 


ee 


“In another piece of copy 
the qualifications which 
would be sought by a com. 
pany in a new treasurer are 
outlined, with the suggestion 
that its bank should have the 
same qualifications. One of 
these, as stated, is, ‘he must 
be courteous, and manage his 
own affairs so there can he 
no question of his financial 
responsibility.” 

“In other words, ‘expect 
your bank to make a profit. 
No company can be worthy 
of your patronage which is 
not well managed.’ ” 


ADVERTISING THE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


C. R. Holden, vice-presi- 
dent Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, speaking before the 
trust advertising session on 
the subject, “Advertising in 
the Development of the Trust 
Department,” said in part: 

“The very nature of the 
problems with which some 
trust services are concerned 
often leads to long procrasti- 
nation and postponement. All 
of us have witnessed the un- 
fortunate consequences of the 
failure to provide for the pro 
tection of one’s family and 
estate before it was too late. 
Men wait for changes in 
their personal or financial 
status; they put off what 
seems a disagreeable or com- 
plicated task, or they expect 
to enjoy many years in per’ 
sonal charge of their own af- 
fairs. To paraphrase a well 
known quotation: “Nothing 
treads so silent as the foot of 
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Time; hence men mistake 
thir autumn for their 
prime.” One essential func- 
tion of trust advertising is to 
build up the customer's con- 
fdence so steadily and firmly 
that the prospect will feel the 
necessity for arranging his 
trust matters promptly and at 
the same time will not feel 
that he is being unnecessarily 
hurried in his decisions. 

“There are positive ways 
of gaining confidence by the 
recital of qualifications and 
accomplishments by the dis- 
play of masterful knowledge 
of the intricate field of trust 
service, by the thoughtful, 
timely suggestion of matters 
which a prospect may have 
overlooked, as for example, 
income tax provisions and 
changes in inheritance tax 
laws. 

“Safety, experience, sym- 
pathy, personal interest, 
sound investment policies, 
making the service required 
the principal object of the 
relationship established with 
a new customer and not seek- 
ing to make a trust relation- 
ship a source of profit to 
other departments of the 
bank, are all elements in the 
successful education of the 
public and in the upbuilding 
of confidence. 

“Trust copy should inform, 
educate and remind, but in 
this it is easy to go too far. 
After all, if you tell your 
prospect all the legal intrica- 
cies with which his trust of- 
ficer and his attorney must 
deal, you have discouraged 
and frightened him—given 








him a new reason for hesi- 
tancy and further delay. 

“From our experience we 
believe it is advisable to re- 
mind the trust prospect of his 
own particular circumstances, 
to picture for him his prob- 
lem and our services so vivid- 
ly in his own everyday lan- 
guage that he visualizes him- 
self carrying out the sugges- 
tions we have given him in re- 
lation to his own situation. 
Moreover, we try to crystal- 
lize this newly-awakened im- 
pulse which he has experi- 
enced into some definite ac- 
tion which will bring him 
into contact with the personal 
representatives of our trust 
department.” 


ADVERTISING THE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE TRUST 


John A. Reynolds, assist- 
ant vice-president Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, 
speaking before the trust ad- 
vertising session on the sub- 


ject, “Advertising the Life 
Insurance Trust,” said in 
part: 


“The company I represent 
has felt it unwise to make its 
advertising on the life insur- 
ance trust at all technical. 
We have considered rather 
that the most judicious use of 
our time and money expend- 
ed in the development of this 
kind of business would bear 
fruit in the building of good- 
will among insurance and to 
this end at particular times 
during the year we have pre- 
pared advertisements de- 
signed to help the other fel- 
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Emphasizing convenience as a 
factor in the operation of a 
special checkbook-letter of credit 
form designed by the New York 
bank which pub.ished the above 
advertisement. 


low in his business. We have 
issued a number of adver- 
tisements, copy of which was 
devoted solely to the advertis- 
ing of life insurance for its 
own sake and with no par- 
ticular mention of the Union 
Trust Company or its serv- 
ices in the preservation of in- 
surance policies. There are 
two reasons for this. The 
first was that we felt as the 
company which had adopted 
as its slogan ‘Friend of the 
Family,’ it was something of 
our duty to assist people in 
discovering the true value of 
insurance. 
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“In our experience, as in 
the experience of all of you, 
countless instances were 
brought to our attention 
where estates suffered because 
of a lack of liquidity upon 
the death of their creators, 
so we called the attention of 
the public to the value of 
life insurance for the provid- 
ing of funds to meet taxes 


and debts. The second rea- 


son was we wished to make 
friends of the insurance man 
and our desires on this point 
revolved about this reason- 
ing. 

fi f t 


There were perhaps 
een hundred insurance 





men in Detroit. These men 
were in contact with people 
we wished to reach at a time 
when they were considering 
their families and the ar- 
rangement of their personal 
affairs. If we could take 
steps to make them think well 
of us, then we felt it was 
only human they would not 
forget us in advising their 
clients of the relative merits 
of the trust companies. 
“During all the years that 
we have worked up our life 
insurance trust business our 
advertising department has 
given special attention to the 
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S OR YEARS this bank has been preaching—and practicing 
E —the gospel of “Faith in Arkansas” and the state's steady 
4 and prosperous growth has justified that constant faith 


end Water and Suffering There ls Sure to Emerge a Greater 
nsas— of Which Every tant Will Be Justly Proud. 
We Are Sure of lt, Becouse— 


We Always Have Had and Always Shall— 
HA RKA! 





AMERICAN SOUTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


of Our 
Fathers” 


lood of the past few weeks has dealt Arkan- 
We do not need to recall to our readers the 
less, thé loss of life and property, the physical 
he is still too fresh in your memory. Our sin- 
ut to all who were in any way altected. Yes, 
ut not an overpowenng one 
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$2 YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
TO THE ENTIRE 
STATE 








A striking advertisement run in newspapers full page 
size by a Little Rock, Ark., bank during the flood 


last spring. 
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preparation of advertise. 
ments. These advertisements 
are always full-page ads, 
They are never repeated and 
are designed both from an 
art standpoint, and as well 
from a copy standpoint to be 
especially attractive. I have 
brought some of them with 
me for your perusal.” 


“We obtained 


approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 of life 
insurance trusts last year, 


We have already passed «hat 
mark this year. We are x0t 
satisfied, and I personally 
will not feel that our efforts 
have been sufficiently re- 
warded until we are writing 
insurance trusts at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a week, but we 
wish the development to be 
normal. Let me say that up 
to 90 per cent. of the leads 
we have obtained for these 
life insurance trusts come 
from insurance men, that 
there are certain insurance 
men who drop into the office 
every day to pick up a repre- 
sentative to call upon a pros 
pect or to leave us names 
and appointments. Let me 
say to you that this is the 
smallest return that we have 
obtained from our contacts 
with insurance men. 

There have been hundreds 
of estates brought to us. They 
have helped us sell many 
thousands of dollars worth of 
bonds. Living trusts have 
been secured and no end of 
similar business, brought 
about solely through the 
good-will of these agents 
who appreciate what we have 
attempted to do for them.” 
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assed chat If Jou are a Graves chent you have already learned to call your advertising 
peu departri-nt by its right name—it is the Department of Public Relations 
ersonally _ ‘i 
io SatEN thus properly defined, this department begins to take 
me on a measure of its real importance and the Banker em- 
; ae ploying Graves Service finds himself thinking of the ad- 
le rate of vertising budget as an investment; an investment that 
but we should not only pay a fair dividend this year but should 
It to be keep on paying dividends for years to come. 
Nap Even one year’s well directed advertising has often been known to 
R do that. However, since “public relations” are always with us—we 
or these wish to make them highly profitable. And that means a clearly de- 
S$ come fined advertising policy extending over a long enough period to do a 
n, that real educational job in the bank’s behalf. 
aye Advertising thus regarded is now seen to be the bahk’s interpreter 
aor to the public—and we demand better things of it. Since it is spokes- 
man for the officers and directors of the institution, it must fittingly 
alt anal represent them in physical appearance and in message content. It is 
gi then fair to expect lasting results from the investment. 
et me 
i. ie But—this kind of advertising can be created only in the seasoned, 
1 bie matured thought of men who know banking and its problems; who 
alent know people and their problems and out of that experience are able 
, to interpret the bank and the citizen to each other with all the skilled 
selling power of advertising craftsmanship. 
ndreds 
. They 
bs GRAVES SERVICE 
rth of 
have 
nd of < > 
‘ought GRAVES SERVICE would be glad to discuss ways and means with you for making your 
the PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT more profitable and resultful during the next twelve 
months. A conference into which you may enter without obligation will be cheerfully 
igents arranged with your officers or directors on request. Your correspondence is invited 
have WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, INC. + Financial Advertising CHICAGO 
Mm. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR A. B. A. 


CONVENTION 


terest as well as numerous technical 

banking questions will be discussed 
at the American Bankers Association 
convention, to be hold in Houston, 
Texas, October 24-27, according to the 
program as announced by F. N. Shep- 
herd, executive manager of the organiza- 
tion. 


Pi races of general public in- 





MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President American Bankers Associa- 
tion; president First National Bank, 
Chicago. 


The Rice Hotel, where the various 
subordinate meetings will be held begin- 
ning Monday, October 24, has been 
designated as the convention headquar- 
ters. The general sessions, which open 
Tuesday morning, October 25, will be 
held in the city auditorium, as follows: 

First general session, Tuesday, October 
25, city auditorium: 9:45 a. m., orchestra 
concert. 10:30 a. m., call to order, Presi- 
dent Melvin A. Traylor, president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Invo- 
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cation, the Right Rev. Clinton S. Quin, 
bishop, Diocese of Texas Episcopal. Ad- 
dress of the president. Report, official 
acts and proceedings of the Executive 
Council. Address, “A Few of the Fruits 
of Combined Labor,” James Francis 
Burke, Pittsburgh, general counsel Pitts- 
burgh Clearing House Association. Ap- 
pointment of resolutions committee, com- 
munications, announcements, adjourn- 
ment. 

Second general session, city auditori- 
um, Wednesday, October 26: 9:45 a. m., 
orchestra concert. 10.30 a. m., invoca- 
tion, the Rev. Monsignor George T. 
Walsh, pastor Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, Houston. Address, “Within the 
Law,” Silas H. Strawn, president Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Report of nominat- 
ing committee and election of officers. 
Report of resolutions committee, com- 
munications, announcements, adjourn- 
ment. 

Third general session, city auditorium, 
Thursday, October 27: 9:45 a. m., 
orchestra concert. 10:30 a. m., invoca- 
tion, the Rev. H. Barnston, Rabbi Tem- 
ple Beth Israel, Houston. Address, 
“Early European Banking and Big Busi- 
ness,” James Westfall Thompson, profes: 
sor of history and philosophy, University 
of Chicago. Unfinished business, new 
business, installation of officers, an- 
nouncements, adjournment. 

The meetings of the divisions and sec- 
tions of the association will be held as 
follows: 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


Savings Bank Division, ball room, Rice 
Hotel, Monday, October 24: 9:30 a. m., 
call to order, President W. R. More- 
house, vice-president Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Address of 
the president. Appointment of commit- 
tees. Address, “School Savings,” W. 
Espey Albig, deputy manager American 
Bankers Association. Address, “Gold 
Brick Financing,” Harry W. Riehl, man- 
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ager Better Business Bureau, St. Louis. 
Address, “Fundamentals in Savings 
Banking,” Stephen I. Miller, educational 
director American Institute of Banking. 
Unfinished business, new business, report 
of committees, election and installation 
of officers, adjournment. 


STATeE BANK DIVISION 


State Bank Division, ball room, Rice 
Hotel, Monday, October 24: 2:30 p. m., 
call to order, President G. E. Bowerman, 
president Fremont County Bank, Sugar 
City, Idaho. Address of the president. 
Appointment of committees. Address, 
“Relation of Government to Business,” 
Walter F. George, United States Senator, 
Georgia. Address, “Adjusting Banking 
to Changing Conditions,” Dan V. 
Stephens, president Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont, Neb. Address, ““Archaic Court 
Decisions Affecting Check Collections,” 
O. Howard Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress, “The Commercial Banker’s Re- 
sponsibility for His Investment Account,” 
Hugh H. Saxon, vice-president Continen- 
tal and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Open forum for general 
discussion and for brief presentation of 
problems of special interest to state 





bankers. Unfinished business, new busi- 
ness, reports of committees, election and 
installation of officers, adjournment. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


State Secretaries Section, banquet 
room B, Rice Hotel, Monday, October 
24: 2:30 p. m., call to order, President 
Harry G. Smith, secretary Kentucky 
Bankers Association. Each leader given 
five minutes to introduce his subject, then 
fifteen minutes to develop it in discussion 
with other secretaries. 

“County Organizations,” leader, M. 
A. Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers 
Association: a. County Credit Bureaus, 
b. Rural Clearing Houses, c. Activities 
for County Organizations. 

“How Can Banks Make More 


Money?” leader, W. G. Coapman, secre- 
tary Wisconsin Bankers Association: a. 
Service Charges, b. Reduction in Interest 
Rates. 

“Bank Taxation,” leader, F. P. Fel- 
lows, secretary Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation: a. Test Cases on Federal Taxes 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Ohio; b. 





T. R. PREsTON 


First vice-president American Bankers 
Association; president Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


City, County and State Tax Readjust- 
ments. 

“Protective,” leader, Frank Warner, 
secretary Iowa Bankers Association: a. 
Organizing the Vigilance System, b. 
Keeping Interest Alive when there are 
no Robbers to Chase, c. State Competi- 
tions with Firearms. 

“The Low Down on this Public Edu- 
cation Business,” leader, C. F. Zimmer- 
man, secretary Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association: a. Does the Public Crave 
Education? b. How to make a Committee 
Stay Put. 

“Should there be a limit to the Variety 
of Associations’ Activities?” leader, 
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ROTARY WITH FLOOD LIGHT AT THE 
NORTHERN NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA 


OUR ROTARY 


Blazed the Trail 
for a successful 24 hour 
DEPOSIT SERVICE 
to over 50,000 users 


One Bank has placed order 
for 45 installations 


Accept only the genuine “YEO” 
Rotary Cylinder entrance 
Write For Folder 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO 
President and Inventor 


Philadelphia 


1824 Ludlow St. 











a 


Haynes McFadden, secretary G. 
Bankers Association. 

“Financing the State Banking Agso- 
ciation,” leader, Henry S. Johnson, secre- 
tary South Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion: a. How about Hot Suppers? b, 
Amateur Journalism? c. Insurance Com- 
missions? 

“The Young Banker Behind the 
Grilles, What Can We do for Him?” 
leader, R. E. Wait, secretary Arkansas 
Bankers Association. 

“Group Trip Excursions,” leaders, W. 
A. Philpot, Jr., secretary Texas Bankers 
Association: a. Making ‘em like Upper 
Berths, b. Costs and where to Collect. 

Free-For-All Random Shots: a. Hold- 
ing State Conventions to Practical Bank- 
ing Lines, b. How Far Should Bankers’ 
Associations go in Politics? c. What 
Work Can Groups Do Between Meet- 
ings? d. Does a Legal Department of an 
Association Pay? e. How Much Publicity 
Does a Bank Need? f. Christmas Savings 
Clubs. 

Unfinished business, new business, re- 
ports of committees, election and installa- 
tion of officers, adjournment. 


‘Orgia 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


National Bank Division, ball room, 
Rice Hotel, Tuesday, October 25: 2:30 
p. m., call to order, President C. W. 
Carey, president First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kan. Address of the president. 
Appointment of committees. Address, 
“The Financial Statement—Its Purpose 
and Character,” M. H. Cahill, president 
Utica National Bank & Trust Co., Utica, 
N. Y. Address, “Bank Investments,” 
H. C. Nicholson, vice-president Packers 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb. Address, 
“Taxation — National Safeguards,” 
Thornton Cooke, president Columbia 
National Bank, Kansas City. Unfinished 
business, new business, reports of com- 
mittees, election and installation of offi- 
cers, adjournment. 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


Clearing House Section, ball room, 
Rice Hotel, Tuesday, October 25: 8:00 
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for years. 


221 East 20th Street 





You Can See it a MILE 
6 Foot Santa Claus Cutout. 
Beautifully Colored. Holds Card. Will last 


Price only $10.00. Also other 
attractive decorations for Holiday Season. 


Ask for Circular. 
OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl. 

















p. m., call to order, president John R. 
Downing, vice-president Citizens Union 
National Bank, Louisville, Ky. Address 
of the president. Appointment of com- 
mittees. Address, “Some Federal Re- 
serve Thoughts,” Carter Glass, United 
States Senator, Virginia. Address, “The 
Clearing House: Preserver of American 
Independent Banks,” C. A. Chapman, 
president First National Bank, Rochester, 
Minn. Ten-minute presentations of 
topics of special interest: “How Co- 
operative Advertising Cuts Costs and 
Builds Business,” Fred W. Ellsworth, 
vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La.; “Declining 
Income and Rising Banking Costs,” John 
§. Love, superintendent of Banks, Jack- 
son, Miss. Open forum for general dis- 
cussion and presentation of topics of spe- 
cial interest to clearing house banks. Un- 
finished business, new business, reports 
of committees, election and installation 
of officers, adjournment. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


Trust Company Division, ball room, 
Rice Hotel, Wednesday, October 26: 
2:30 p. m., call to order, President Ed- 
ward J. Fox, president Easton Trust Co., 
Easton, Pa. Address of the president. 
Appointment of the commmittees. Ad- 
dress, “The Investment Trust.” Address, 
“Pooling Trust Investments,” L. H. 
Roseberry, vice-president Security Trust 


and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Address, 
‘How the Insurance Underwriter Desires 
to Co-operate,” general discussion. Open 
forum, current fiduciary topics. Unfin- 





Craic B. HazLEwoop 


Second vice-president American Bank- 
ers Association; vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. 


ished business, new business, report of 
committees, election and installation of 
officers, adjournment, meeting of execu- 
tive committee at close of session. 
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Houston suburban estate with thousands of young fig trees. 
is one of the tremendous oil refineries served by the Houston Ship Channel. 


HOUSTON TO WELCOME BANKERS 







In the background 


Old Southern Hospitality to be Feature of Texas Gulf A. B. A. 
Convention 


HE lid is off, the sky’s the limit— 

seem to be the orders of the day in 

Houston, Texas, as her citizens pre- 
pare to welcome the nation’s bankers 
when they gather for their annual meet- 
ing there on October 24. 

A bustle of expectancy grips the city 
which has risen from a small inland trad- 
ing post to one of the greatest seaports 
of the country within the memory of 
men still young. For Houston is plan- 
ning to entertain one of the greatest and 
most influential conventions ever held ke- 
low the Mason and Dixon Line, and her 
citizens are determined to uphold the tra- 
ditions of the old South and the new 
Southwest in their entertainment. 


LARGEST A. B. A. CONVENTION 


The forecast is for a tremendous gath- 
ering, notably the largest and most en- 
thusiastic in the history of the A. B. A. 


500 


Nearly 3000 advance reservations have 
already piled upon the desk of the con- 
vention manager, and more are coming 
in all the time. 

But Houston is not dismayed. Recent 
years have given her citizens experience 
in the handling of the many conventions 
which have chosen this progressive south 
ern city for their gathering place. 

The local bankers have organized 
twenty-two committees to plan every de- 
tail of the arrangements and all is now 
in readiness to receive the bankers when 
they begin pouring into Texas by special 
trains, by boat and by air. 

More than 3000 hotel rooms have been 
reserved for the occasion; 800 automo 
biles will be at the delegates’ command; 
and over 1000 of Houston's leaders— 
men and women—have pledged them- 
selves to devote their entire time to as 
sure the visitors a good time. 

When a delegate arrives, whether at 
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one of the three great rail terminuses, at 
the modern airport, or at the docks of the 
harbor, he will be met and conducted to 
an already prepared hotel room. His 
baggage will be automatically cared for 
and delivered to him immediately. 

From that time on, nothing has been 
neglected to assure him a busy and thor- 
oughly enjoyable time. 

A staff of trained men will be at con- 
vention headquarters in the Rice Hotel, 
conveniently located in the center of the 
city. There delegates may register, 
either for themselves or their’ entire 
parties, and daily lists will be published 
of the arrivals. Identification badges, 
admitting the visitors to all business ses- 
sions of the convention, and carrying 
with them the key to the city, will be 
distributed upon registration. The rail- 
roads will maintain special representa- 
tives in offices adjoining the general head- 
quarters where round-trip tickets issued 
on the certificate plan may be validated 
and reservations made. 

A general information bureau will also 
be established at the Rice Hotel. There 
delegates mav make arrangements for a 
game of golf, a hand of bridge, a ride 
in the country, or a swim at the beach, 
as well as learn everything and any- 


thing about the convention proceedings. 

An innovation will be a lost and found 
bureau, especially for visiting bankers, 
so that any articles misplaced in the con- 
fusion of greetings may be readily traced. 


AUTOMOBILE TOUR OF VICINITY 


For the bankers who arrive on the 
eight special trains due in Houston on 
Sunday, October 23, or come in by other 
routes on that day, there will be an au- 
tomobile tour of the city, carrying the 
visitors to all points of interest in and 
about Houston. 

Concerts, receptions, dinner parties, a 
golf tournament, a lawn party, Russian 
ballet. a grand ball and other features 
will fill the three regular days of the con- 
vention, in addition, of course, to the 
business meetings. 

Extensive excursions will enable all 
visitors to make a thorough survey of 
commercial, industrial. agricultural and 
other conditions in and about the city. 

Then there are many points of tremen- 
dous historic interest, for those who 
enioy delving into the past, within a few 
miles of Houston. 

Old Harrisburg, now nearly surround- 
ed by the City of Houston, was the first 


Results of a few hours’ hunt near Houston. 
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A small section of Galveston’s popular white sand beaches, extending thirty miles 
along the Gulf of Mexico. 


capital of the republic of Texas. On the 
banks of Buffalo Bayou, now the teeming 
ship channel, is the famous San Jacinto 
battleground, where General Sam Hous- 
ton wrested Texas independence from 
the Mexicans’ commander, Santa Anna. 

All about the city are points still 
breathing the memory of one of the 
unique and outstanding figures of Ameri- 
can history—Sam Houston. Born in Vir- 
ginia, he became first the governor of 
Tennessee, then the deliverer of Texas, 
next the president of the republic of 
Texas, later governor of the state, and 
finally United States senator for the Lone 
Star state. Probably no man in the 
nation’s history has had a more varied 
or romantic career. 

At Galveston, now the year-round 
playground of the South, with its thirty 
miles of glistening beaches, are old haunts 
of Jean Lafitte, the daring gentleman- 
pirate who won world renown for his 
exploits. 

Few realize that Texas has been under 
the rule of five flags, and that within her 
vast domain is a wealth of historic in- 


terest which beggars the better known 
backgrounds of other sections of the 
country. No frontier has furnished more 
stories of daring, more sagas of western 
life to inspire the youth of the country. 

Only a few miles west of Houston are 
the scenes of many of the most bitter 
and most bloody Indian wars in the an- 
nals of American history, and in the 
same territory dozens of outlaws of 
fictional brilliance and daring, made their 
names and often met their ends. 

In the same part of the state are the 
broad ranges carried by the cattle barons 
of fifty years ago—men who conquered 
and held millions of acres under their 
sway and grazed tens of thousands of 
cattle under their famous branas. 

Everywhere there are memories of the 
hard fought battles with Mexican forces 
which preceeded Texas independence. 

At San Antonio the immortal Alamo 
still stands shadowed by the towering 
walls of modern office buildings. The 
Alamo, where Crockett, Bowie and 
Travis with their 600 Texan frontiersmen 
held the armies of Mexico at bay for two 
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weeks before dying to the last man. 

South, in the magic valley of the Rio 
Grande, two of the most interesting, if 
not momentous battles of the nation’s 
history were fought. The final battle of 
the Civil War, taking place after the 
declaration of peace, but before the news 
could reach the commanders, was fought 
within a few miles of Point Isabel, and 
only two miles from that spot the Ameri- 
can Army met the Mexican forces in the 
first battle of the war of 1848. 

Side trips will enable the visiting 
financiers to gain a comprehensive idea 
not only of the vast extent of the size of 
Texas, but also of the tremendous, and 
hardly touched natural resources with 
which the region is endowed. 

One leads through the central and 
northern sections—Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Austin, Waco. These cities have sprung 
to industrial prominence only in the last 
few decades. They serve a territory 


where a large percentage of the world’s 
cotton supply is grown; unfenced ranges 


where millions of cattle still roam; great 
oil and gas fields—a country unbeliev- 
ably wealthy in mineral and agricultural 
products. 

Another trip is to the magic valley of 
the Rio Grande and along the romantic 
Mexican border. The valley is one of 
the show spots of the earth—the south- 
ernmost tip of the United States—a trop- 
ical section where nearly every known 
product can be grown, often producing 
as high as eight crops a year. 

The old world charm of the southern 
republic beckons from across the river, 
and the dreamy twang of the guitars 
blends with the modern sounds of indus- 


try in the valley cities and towns. 

For the bankers who would linger 
awhile along the Texas gulf, there is un- 
rivalled fishing and hunting. The game 
tarpon leap all along the coast. Untold 
millions of ducks flock the marshes and 
rice fields. Deer and bear hide in the 
thickets; turkeys sound their call through 
the mesquite; geese whiten the ground 
for miles; while the white sand beaches 
of the gulf offer ideal swimming the 
year round. 

The thousands of bankers who journey 
from the North and East and West will 
marvel at the modern empire which is 
springing from the frontier wilderness of 
only a few years ago. Nowhere in the 
world could they view such a variety of 
enterprise; such a wealth of possibilities. 
The true greatness of Texas is still be- 
fore her; the surface of her fortune hard- 
ly scratched, and the visiting bankers 
will have an unrivalled opportunity to 
view at first hand the conditions which 
are rapidly making the Lone Star State 
the focal point of world attention. There 
they will sense the progressive. almost 
daring pioneer spirit which is mak‘ng the 
swift growth possible; they will breathe 
the spirit which animates her citizens and 
drives them forward to new and greater 
achievements. 

And the citizens of Houston, of Texas, 
of the entire South, will be waiting to 
extend such a welcome to the visiting 
bankers as to cause the story of the 
A. B. A. convention of 1927 to ring 
down the years—the welcome of a land 
whose hospitality has won fame through- 
out the world. 
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tion of the fiftieth anniversary of 

its founding, and in reality a part 
of it, is the announcement made Septem- 
ber 29 by the Chase National Bank of 
New York of plans for increasing its 
capital funds from $80,000,000 to $105,- 
000,000 and for the acquisition of the 
Mutual Bank of New York, a mid-town 
banking institution. The Mutual has ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 in capital funds 
and $18,000,000 in deposits. 

The addition will give the Chase bank, 
which is already the second largest com- 
mercial banking institution in the coun- 
try, a capital of $50,000,000, surplus of 
$40,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$15,000,000. The capital assets of 
the Chase National and the Chase 
Securities Corporation, an affiliated com- 
pany, will total more than $134,000,000. 
The Mutual, which has no branches, is 
located at 49 West 33rd street. It will 
be the twenty-second New York banking 
office of the Chase. The bank also has 


3 LOSE on the heels of the celebra- 


three foreign branches—in Havana, 
Cristobal and Panama City. 
The bank’s new financial program 


follows by a little more than a year a 
100 per cent. stock increase and means 
another dividend for Chase stockhclders. 
They are given the privilege of subscrib- 
ing for the new stock in the ratio of one 
share for every five shares now held, at 
$325 a share. Since Chase stock is 
quoted at $608, this means a bonus 
evaluated at $48 a share for the holder 
of everv one of the 400.000 shares now 
outstanding. 

One hundred thousand new shares will 
be issued. of which 7000 are to be set 
aside and issued to Mutual stockholders 
on the basis of 1.4 shares of Chase for 
one share of Mutual. Since the exchange 





MERGER OF MUTUAL FOLLOWS CHASE 
BANK’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


LZ, 


of stocks will precede the offering of the 
new shares, it is clear that the Mutual 
stockholders will be included in the divi- 
dend. 

Only two mergers have previously con- 
tributed to the expansion of the Chase 
bank, one with the Metropolitan Bank in 
1921 and another with the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank in 1926. The 
union of the Chase with the latter insti- 
tution brought together two banks with 
combined resources of more than $900,- 
000,000. 

With the addition of only these two 
institutions, the Chase National Bank 
completed its fiftieth year of existence 
with resources exactly one thousand times 
as great as those of its first statement in 
1877. By a remarkable coincidence, the 
total resources as of December 27, 1877, 
were $1,042,009, while those of its last 
statement, June 30, 1927, were $1,042,- 
513.993. 

Beginning with that of Salmon P. 
Chase. Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lincoln and for whom the institution was 
named, many illustrious names have been 
connected with the history of the Chase 
bank. There is John Thompson, founder 
of the bank, who came to New York in 
1832 to open a broker's office with $1000, 
the savings of the three previous years; 
Samuel C. Thompson, who with his aged 
father—John Thompson was 75 when he 
founded the Chase—organized the insti- 
tution and was its first president; George 
F. Baker, James J. Hill, Henry White 
Cannon, Charles M. Schwab, Gates 
W. McGarrah, A. Barton Hepburn, 
Albert H. Wiggin and John McHugh, all 
names to conjure with in the realm of 
finance. 

The remarkable strides made by the 
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© unvexwoor & u DERWOON 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the board of directors. 


Chase in recent years are reflected in the 
growth of its deposits. When Albert H. 
Wiggin, now chairman of the board, be- 


RosBert L. CLARKSON 
Vice-chairman of the board. 


JoHN McHucuH 
President the Chase Nationai 
of New York. 


Bank 


came president in 1911, deposits were 
$92,382,000. Five years later they had 
grown to $272,000,000; at the close of 

1925 they were $564,000,000 and on 
June 30, 1927, they totaled $919, 
608,525. 

The bank has outgrown five homes 
during its fifty years of existence and 
early in 1927 began work on a new 
thirty-eight-story building at Pine and 
Nassau streets, in the heart of New 
York’s financial district. This is expected 
to meet its financial needs for many years 
to come, but, if the continuous growth 
which the bank has enjoyed in the past 
continues, as it promises to, this gigantic 
structure will eventually become too 
small to carry on the bank’s business 
and an even larger building will neces 
sarily take its place. 

Mr. Wiggin is now chairman of the 
board of directors; Mr. McHugh, presi- 
dent of the bank; and Robert L. 
Clarkson, vice-chairman of the board. 
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tively executed campaign has re- 
cently completed its appearance 
in the newspapers of Jersey City and 
Hoboken, N. J., advertising the inaugura- 
tion of the broader banking service of 
the First National Bank of Jersey City. 

This institution, for many years a 
leading bank in New Jersey, was the-first 
in the United States to obtain branch 
banking privileges under the sanction of 
the new McFadden Act. The bank had 
been located in the downtown section of 
Jersey City since its inception sixty-three 
years ago. Naturally the city had ex- 
panded; there was much desirable busi- 
ness which was beyond the reach of the 
First National, hampered by its lone and 
not altogether convenient situation. So 
it welcomed the opportunity to expand, 
as offered by the new branch banking 
law. 

The bank recognized that a single an- 
nouncement could scarcely be expected 
to accomplish the successful merchandis- 
ing of its wider services. Competition 
was keen. Forceful arguments must be 
advanced, in an attractive, arresting 
manner, if new business was to be se- 
cured in the nronortions desired. So it 
set about to design a campaign—not one 
advertisement—which would advance a 
logical sequence of arguments to resi- 
dents of Tersey Citv, reveal the reasons 
for establishing the branches and explain 
why they were beneficial to Jersey City 
business. 

Six large advertisements were used to 
tell the story. The order of their ap- 
pearance was as follows: 

1. A week before the opening of the’ 
first branch. 

2. The day preceding the opening of 
Arst branch. 

3. The dav preceding the opening of 
second branch. 

4. One week following opening of sec- 


ond branch. 
5. Three weeks following opening of 
second branch. 


| N interestingly planned and effec- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY 
INTRODUCES BRANCH BANKING 


6. Four weeks following opening of 
second branch. 

These five-column advertisements were 
all based upon the one central theme of 
a branch banking service that gave com- 
plete “coverage” of Jersey City’s bank- 
ing needs. Each advertisement picked 
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A BROADER BANKING SERVICE 
In Greater Jersey City 


ERSEY CITY is forging ahead. Our pros 
conreoeaee porous present assures a brilliant future 
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The first of the series of six advertise- 

ments which helped the first National 

of Jersey City introduce branch 
banking. 


up the story as it had been told in a pre- 
vious advertisement and carried it on, a 
step or two further. 

Results received amply justified its ap- 
pearance. The two advertisements which 
preceded the actual opening of the first 
branch succeeded in stimulating so much 
interest that, when the bank opened, a 
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long line of people who had been waiting 
since early morning, were ushered in to 
inspect the new quarters. The stream 
of visitors kept up not only all of the 
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A later advertisement, after the estab- 
lishment of two successful branches. 


day of opening, but continued during the 
whole week. An equally cordial recep- 
tion was given the second branch, lo- 
cated in the Old Bergen district of Jer- 
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sey City, when, the following week, it 
opened its doors for business. 

That the good wishes and good will 
were genuine was easily evidenced by the 
gratifying number of new accounts 
which poured into the banks during their 
early weeks of existence. Only two weeks 
after the second branch had opened, com: 
pound interest accounts were well over 
the 400 mark, and checking accounts had 
reached a total of more than 200. Be- 
sides, numerous safe deposit boxes had 
found users and other business of the 
banks was progressing 1n as brisk a 
fashion as one might expect to witness in 
a long-established institution. 

The newspaper advertising was sup- 
ported by a direct mail stimulus, by per- 
sonal effort and through generous news 
publicity of the local papers. One of the 
features to which the bank attributes 
much of the quick success of the 
branches is to be found in the advisory 
boards which superintend the two 
branches. These boards are composed of 
local business men of prominence and 
influence in their communities. Their 
energies helped to inspire ready recog: 
nition for the new and greater services 
of the First National. 

Scovil Brothers & Company, New 
York advertising agency, assisted in 
creating the plan and are now conduct- 
ing the regular advertising campaign of 
the bank. Frank Gianninoto, well 
known Italian advertising artist, is re- 
sponsible for most of the art work used 
in illustration of the advertisements. 
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WHAT IS THE REAL 





VALUE OF A NEW 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE SEAT? 


[From the New 


HE sale of a membership in the 
‘| sew York Stock Exchange recently 

at a new high record figure, $235,- 
000, accompanied by predictions that the 
price would reach $300,000, caused cal- 
culations to be made in Wall Street as 
to the actual value of a seat on the Ex- 
change, based on the possible returns to 
its owner. 

It was pointed out that the income 
on $235,000, invested in first-class bonds 
yielding 5 per cent. interest, would be 
$11,750 a year. Few, if any, brokers 
with Stock Exchange seats earn as little 
as that after meeting incidental expenses 
such as dues, office rent, clerical costs, 
etc. Many floor traders, it is known, 
average $50,000 a year; some average 
$100,000, and some run even higher. 
Their average income, it is estimated, is 
above $25,000. 

The comparison of the $11,750 a year 
return on an investment of $235,000 in 
giltedged bonds with that of a Stock 
Exchange member is not entirely appro- 
priate, however, it was pointed out in 
stock market circles, since an investment 
in bonds entails virtually no labor and 
little worry or responsibility, while the 
holder of a seat on-the Stock Exchange 
has an exceedingly hard job. If he takes 
full advantage of his opportunities, he is 
on the floor of the Exchange five hours 
a day, except on Sundays and holidays, 
and he is engaged in competition with 
several hundred other traders or brokers 
of keen wit and more than average 
ability. 

The Stock Exchange “game,” as all 
members agree, is one of the hardest in 
Wall Street. The trader or broker who 
earns the most is the one who works 
hardest and who is best able to match 
intelligence with his fellow-members. 
Paying $235,000 for a seat, therefore, is 
considered a good investment if the pur- 
chaser will expend the necessary energy, 


York Times] 
initiative and resourcefulness to make 
it so. 

There is the usual conjecture in Wall 
Street as to what the Stock Exchange 
authorities will do when the price of 
seats touches $300,000, as it is generally 
expected that it will do in the compara- 
tively near future. The governing powers 
of the Exchange, it is well known, do not 
wish to see the price of seats go too high. 
In fact, some of them feel that $235,000 
is too high. 

The logical solution would be a 
“split-up” or increase in the number of 
seats. But that presents a difficult prob 
lem, since all previous efforts to expand 
the membership or to make the trading 
opportunities of the Exchange available 
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to a greater number of persons have 
failed. 

The members of the Exchange must 
approve any plan to increase the number 
of seats from the present limit of 1100. 
Any increase naturally would affect the 
profits of the present members, so that, 
unless there were powerful pressure 
from without, it seems unlikely that any 
change will be made in the near future. 

One suggestion that has been made re- 
peatedly since the price of seats began to 
soar is that something be done to replace, 
by alternates or otherwise, the several 
hundred inactive members. 

A large number of the Exchange's 
best-known members, including veteran 
bankers, industrialists and brokers of 
Wall Street, never go to the Stock Ex- 
change floor. Their business, if they have 
any, is handled through other members 
and they enjoy the low commission rates 
fixed for members. 


ee, 


The price of Stock Exchange seats did 
not begin to advance rapidly unti! 1919 
In that year the highest price paid for a 
seat was $110,000 and the lowest $60,. 
000. There has been no similar spread 
in price in a single year since then. Ip 
1920 the peak price was $115,000 and 
the low price $85,000. The highest price 
paid in 1921 was $100,000 and the 
lowest $77,500. In 1922 the highest 
price paid was $100,000 and the lowest 
$86,000. The record price in 1923 was 
$100,000 and the lowest $76,000. The 
high price was $101,000 in 1924, the 
lowest $76,000. In 1925 the price 
jumped to $150,000, while the lowest 
was $99,000. 

Last year saw a new high of $175,000 
established, the low being $133,000. The 
lowest price at which a seat has sold 
this year is $170,000. In the last four 
months the price has been climbing 
steadily. 


Harris Creech, president the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, with a large 
basket of flowers, the gift of the executive committee of the bank on the anni- 


versary of Mr. Creech’s thirty-fifth year as a banker. 


Mr. Creech began work as a 


messenger in one of the branches of the institution of which he is now head. 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


BEECHER M. Crouse has been elected 
president of the First Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y., to succeed 
Charles B. Rogers, who, after serving as 
president for thirty-two years, has retired 
to chairmanship of the board of directors. 

Mr. Crouse has been a director in the 
bank since 1900 and vice-president since 
1919. He is president of the Duofold 
Health Underwear Company, Skenandoa 
Rayon Company, Patent Cereals Com- 
pany, a director in the Utica Steam and 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, the Kellogg 
Lumber Company of Maine and the 
Oneita Knitting Mills. He has always 
lived in Utica. 

“When a man gets to be over sixty 
years old,” Mr. Rogers said in resigning 
the presidency, “there should be a 


younger man as active officer of the 


bank.” Mr. Rogers followed his father, 
P. V. Rogers, as head of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Utica in 1895 after en- 
tering the employ of the bank in 1889 
and becoming a director in 1894. The 
bank was originally called the Bank of 
Utica. Later it obtained a national char- 
ter and became the First National Bank 
of Utica, and still later the First Bank 
and Trust Company. 


N. A. McMILtan, chairman of the 
board the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, and for thirty years a prominent 
figure in St. Louis financial circles, died 
last month from a stroke of apoplexy at 
a sanitarium in Chestnut Hills, near 
Boston. 

The banker was born in Coosa, Ala., 
and in 1881 began his banking career 
with the organization of a private bank, 
Patrick McMillan & Co., in Waxahachie, 
Texas. The following year he founded 
the First National Bank of Waxahachie 
and became cashier. He remained in this 
position until 1886. In 1887 he organ- 
ized the National Exchange Bank of 
Dallas and served as cashier of that in- 


stitution until he went to St. Louis in 
1907 to become treasurer of the Union 
Trust Company. He remained with this 
bank and its successor as vice-president 
and president until the First National 
Bank was organized in 1919 by the mer- 


N. A. McMILLAN 


Late chairman of the board, the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, who died 
last month. 


ger of several other institutions. Mr. 
McMillan became joint executive mana- 
ger of this bank and later chairman of 
the board. He was an executive and di- 
rector in a number of business and civic 
organizations, also. 


JoHN H. FuLton, president the National 
Park Bank of New York, died last month 
at his farm, Bradlea, in Essex, N. Y. He 
was born in Canada, of Scotch parents, 
and entered the banking business in 1883 
with the Merchants Bank of Canada. In 
1887 he became associated with the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and eight 
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years later became accountant to the 
New York agency of the bank. 
He became manager of the bank's 


agency in New Orleans a few years later 





JoHN H. Futton 


Late president the National Park Bank 
of New York. 


and in 1901 organized the Commercial 
National Bank in New Orleans. The 
‘ following year he organized the Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. He 
was president of both these institutions 
until 1917. During this time he also 
served as vice-president of the New Or- 
leans Clearing House Association and as 
president of the Louisiana Bankers As- 
sociation. 
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In 1917 Mr. Fulton went to New 
York as vice-president of the National 
City Bank and later became one of its 
executive managers. He became presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank in 1922. 


J. O. Gor, for the last eight years gen- 
eral financial manager in Europe for the 
American Express Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of the American 
Founders Trust Company, of New York. 
He will have headquarters in Paris, 
George E. Devendorf, formerly a branch 
manager of the National City Bank, has 
been made manager of the investment de- 
partment of the trust. 


W. F. KYLE, assistant vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, celebrated the forty-third an- 
niversary of his career as a banker recent- 
ly. The Cleveland Trust Monthly, pub- 
lication of the bank, said of it: “Mr. 
Kyle started as a messenger and his many 
banker friends upon whom he calls fre: 
quently, are now found in practically 
every state in the Union.” He is also a 
director of the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company at LeRoy, Ohio. 


WILLIAM H. Eppy has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. He has been 
in the investment business in Wall Street 
for about twenty-three years. Previous 
to his association with the Equitable’s 
bond department, Mr. Eddy spent three 
years with N. W. Halsey & Company, 
two with Emmanual Parker & Company 
and eight with Estabrook & Company. 
He is chairman of the New York group, 
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Association of 


Investment Bankers 


America. 


Tuomas L. RoBinson has been appoint- 
ed vice-president in charge of the Fifth 
Avenue office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, according to an- 
nouncement by W. C. Potter, president 
of the bank. Mr. Robinson will succeed 
George L. Burr, who resigned from the 
company, after eleven years of service 
with it, to become a partner in the bank- 
ing house of Lazard Freres. Mr Robin- 
son joined the Guaranty as a vice- 
president a year ago, going from the 
American Exchange National Bank. He 
has had charge of the commercial bank- 
ing and foreign departments of the Fifth 
Avenue office of the company. 

In 1917 Mr. Robinson went to Europe 
as deputy commissioner of the Red Cross 
for Italy, under appointment by Presi- 
dent Wilson. He later served as a major 
in the United States Army. He was 
decorated with the Order of the Crown 
by Italy and received a similar honor 
from the Belgian Government. 


FREDERICK E. GOLDMANN has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the Times Square 
Trust Company, New York. He entered 
the banking field with the Hamilton Bank 
of Harlem in 1903. In 1911 he became 
a member of the staff of the Pacific Bank 
and was appointed assistant cashier in 
1917. Two years later he joined the 
American Fore‘gn Banking Corporation 
and organized a branch for it in Harbin, 
Manchuria. 

Mr. Goldmann returned to the Pacific 
Bank in 1920 as cashier and was elected 
a vice-president four years later. When 
the Pacific Bank was consolidated with 
the American Exchange National the 
following year he was made an assistant 
vice-president. He has been in charge of 
the Pacific office of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company. 


WISCONSIN COMPANY ELECTS 
THREE 


Directors of the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, have elected William 
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The South Carolina | 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Cuarolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 





Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 650,000.00 
Resources 25,000,000.00 




















H. Brand, sales manager, to a vice- 
presidency; Joseph A. Auchter, treasurer; 
and William F. Style, assistant treasurer. 

Both Mr. Brand and Mr. Auchter 
have been with the company since its or- 
ganization, prior to which time they were 
connected with the bond department of 





W. H. Branp 


Vice-president the First Wisconsin 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


the old First National Bank of the same 
city. Before going to the First Wiscon- 
sin Company as auditor, Mr. Style was 
in the auditing department of the First 
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Wisconsin National Bank, stockholders 


of which own the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany. 

Officers of the company are now: 
Walter Kasten, chairman of the board; 
Robert W. Baird, president; Hugh W. 
Grove and William H. Brand, vice- 
presidents; Milton O. Kaiser, secretary; 
Joseph A. Auchter, treasurer; William 
F. Style, assistant treasurer. 


LONGYEAR INDORSED FOR 
A. B. A. OFFICE 


Wituis D. LoNGYEAR, vice-president the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been unanimously 
indorsed by the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation for treasurer of the American 
Bankers Association, which will hold its 
annual convention in Houston, Texas, 
this month. 

Mr. Longyear served as president of 
the California association during the 
World War. For many years he has 
been an active worker in the A. B. A., 
including two terms on the executive 
council and an equal length of time as 
chairman of the association’s committee 
on state legislation and the state legisla- 
tive council. He also served for three 
years on the executive committee of the 
Savings Bank Division of the A. B. A. 

Mr. Longyear has been a senior vice- 
president and a director in the Security 
Bank for thirty-seven years. 


IDAHO BANK OBSERVES 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE Potlatch State Bank, Potlatch, 
Idaho, celebrated the twentieth anniver- 
sary of its founding recently, and sent out 
folders to its friends, depositors and resi- 
dents of the community carrying a mes- 
sage from the president of the institu- 
tion. 


THE EMPIRE TRUST REVIEWS 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


AN illustrated review of the last quarter 
of a century has been published by the 


—. 


Empire Trust Company of New York 
and sent out to its depositors and stock- 
holders in commemoration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebrated last year. 
“Twenty-five Years of Progress,” as it is 
called, shows how the growth of the bank 
has kept pace with the growth of the 
city in that time. 

The Empire State Bank, as it was first 
known, opened for business on October 
15, 1901, at the west end of the Empire 
building at 71 Broadway, in the shadow 
of the Sixth avenue elevated when loco 
motives still hauled the trains. 

Leroy W. Baldwin has been president 
of both companies since their organiza- 
tion, and two of the six men originally 
comprising the bank’s office force are 
still with the company: Vice-president 
Myron J. Brown and Assistant-secretary 
Francis R. Halsey. The bank began busi- 
ness with a capital of $100,000 and a 
surplus of $100.000. The deposits on the 
first day totaled $61,903, made by 
thirteen depositors. 

The bank opened a Fifth avenue 
branch near 42nd street in 1906, and the 
Windsor Trust Company, a few blocks 
from there, was subsequently merged 
with the Empire. A second merger with 
the Hudson Trust Company at Broad- 
way and 39th street in 1924 further ex- 
tended the uptown influence of the Em- 
pire Trust. 

Directors of the bank have recently 
voted to recommend to stockholders an 
increase in the capital from $4.000,000 
to $6,000.000 through the sale of 20,000 
shares of new stock. The plan involves 
a valuable distribution to stockholders, 
since the new stock will be offered at 
$300 a share. while Empire stock is now 
selling at $546. 


CORN EXCHANGE ARTICLES OF 
INTEREST 


Two articles in the September issue of 
the Corn Exchange, publication of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phil- 


adelphia, are of unusual interest. One, 
entitled “Electric Power and What It 
Means,” deals with the growth of that 
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- J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


{465 DEVONSHIRE STREET 





BOSTON~MASS 





industry. A second discussed the new 


produce agency act and is contributed 
by C. W. Kitchen, assistant chief, bureau 
of agricultural economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW IN NEW 
OFFICES 


THE firm of Holmes & Winslow, bank 
architects, has announced the removal of 
its ofices to 153 East 38th street, New 
York. 


PREPARES TABLE OF BUILDING 
VALUES 


Witmot R. Evans, president of the Bos- 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank, has pre- 
pared a schedule of building values for 
the City of Boston based on architects’ 
and contractors’ estimates. This table is 
particularly valuable in estimating con- 
srvative mortgages on various types of 
buildings. It covers the following 
types of structures: Dwellings, brick 
tenements, apartments, hotels, ware- 
houses, office buildings, loft buildings, de- 
partment stores, factories, garages, stores. 

Copies of this table will be sent on 
request to any banker who is interested. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY ISSUES 
WARNING 


A MAN claiming to be William Atwood 
of Logan, Utah, recently gave a forged 
draft for $2500 to the Ray Investment 
Company of Provo, Utah, for a $500 
down payment on a piece of property 
and a check for $2000 on the company, 
according to a letter received from the 
Provo Commercial & Savings Bank. The 
draft was drawn by the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Franklin, Ind., on the 
First National Bank of New York City, 


JULIAN 


but the Indiana institution reported that 
no draft had been issued to William 
Atwood and that it knew of no such 
person. 
check number 6510 should be refused 
if presented for payment, the company 
warns. 


The investment company’s 


JULIAN M. GERARD TO HEAD 
NEW TRUST 


M. Gerard has resigned as 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company of New York to become presi- 


JuLian M. GERARD 


President the International Germanic 
Trust Company, New York. 


dent of the International Germanic 
Trust Company, which will open Octo- 
ber 17 at 26 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Gerard has had wide experience 
in New York's financial field, having 
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been vice-president of the Columbia 
Trust Company for a number of years 
before he organized the National Ameri- 
can Bank and became its president. He 
headed the latter institution until it was 
merged with the Central Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company last year, 
when he became chairman of the board 
of the resulting bank. 

A member of the committee on organ- 
ization of the new trust company, Mr. 
Gerard has been a strong advocate of an 
institution of sufficient size and with 
broad enough power to appeal to Ameri- 
cans of German descent in the develop- 
ment of the capital power of that group 
to replace the financial institutions which 
formerly held an important place in the 
American financial world. The need for 
such an institution in supplementing 
credit facilities in the reconstruction of 
business and industry in Central Europe 
impressed itself on him and his associates 
in the company’s organization. 

The new company will have special 
facilities for foreign financing, the first 
trust company definitely organized for 
that purpose. It will also conduct a gen- 
eral banking and trust business. Capital 
and surplus will be $5,000,000. 

Incorporators are Charles E. Albright, 
Harold G. Aron, E. Roland Harriman, 
Theo. H. Lamprecht. Kenneth O’Br‘en, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Max W. Stoehr, 
Marcus Daly, J. Taylor Foster, William 
O. C. Kiene, Jeremiah D. Maguire, 
Rudolf Pagenstecher, Woolsey A. Shep- 
ard and William L. Wirbelauer. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANK HAS 
NEW BUILDING 


AN unusual cathedral-like design and 
carved stone ornamentation are features 
of the new First National Bank building 
at Charlotte, N. C.. which rises twenty 
stories, or 250 feet, above the street. The 
building is the tallest in the two Caro- 
linas. 

The entire building is a forceful ex- 
ample of how beauty of architecture, of 
design and color is becoming a vital force 


ee 


in business. The building is designed ip 
a Romanesque motif, and has a distinc. 
tive ornamental crowning tower, rich in 
decoration and finely symmetrical in de. 
sign. 

The ornamental archway on the front 
elevation of the building is of handsome. 


? 
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: 
t 
e 
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LAR kes! 


New building of the First National 
Bank at Charlotte, N. C. 


ly carved stone, portraying the story of 
banking, commerce and industry, and the 
service of a strong banking industry as 
related to all other business activities. 
The interior arrangement and equip- 
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ment of the new First National are par- 
ticularly interesting since every depart- 
ment has been designed to remove from 
banking the cold formality sometimes as- 
sociated with it. The ladies’ room, for 
example, finished in soft tones of gray, 
has early American furniture, attractive 
rugs, and harmonizing draperies, and 
looks more like a room in a private home 
than a department of a business institu- 
tion. The president’s office, directors’ 
rom and other departments carry out 
the same spirit. 

A feature of the bank equipment is the 
new safety deposit system, the last word 
in protection and security. The massive 
vault door is rectangular in design, six- 
teen inches thick, and contains 36,000 
pounds of torch-resistant, drill-proof 
steel and glass. In addition to the time 
locks on both the main and emergency 
doors, the vault is protected by a trouble- 
proof, electric, burglar alarm system. 

Lou's H. Asbury, architect of Char- 
lotte, N. C., was associated with Lock- 
wood, Green & Company in the plan- 
ning, design‘ng ana construction of the 
building, and the vault installation was 
made by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


CHICAGO BANKS TO CON- 
SOLIDATE 


Boarps of directors of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, both of Chicago have taken 
affirmative action toward a proposed con- 
solidation of the two ins‘itutions under 
the name “Continental National Bank 
and Trust Company.” 

The capital of the consclidated bank 
will be increased to $35,000,000 and sur- 
plus to $30,000,000. A liberal undivided 
profit account will be provided. 

Reports of a 40 per cent. stock divi- 
dend to stockholders of the National 


hank were also confirmed. Maintenance 
of the present dividend rate, $16 a share, 
m the new capital stock is contemplated. 
This will be equivalent to a dividend of 


In addition 
there is the large equity in the land and 
bank building, of perhaps $15,000,000, 
not on the books 

Deposits of the consolidated institu- 
tion will be upward of half a billion dol- 


$22.40 on the old shares. 





ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


President the Continental and Com- 

mercial National Bank and the Con- 

tinental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


lars and resources will exceed $600, 
000,000. 

The board also authorized the organi- 
zation of a new company to be known as 
the “Continental National Mortgage 
Company,” with capital of $1,000,000. 
The new capital is to be provided from 
the undivided profits of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. 
These shares will be trusteed for the 
stockholders of the Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company. 

It is the plan to make the actual con- 
solidation effective December 1, 1927. 
The new arrangement is being worked 
out under the McFadden Act amending 
the National Bank Act. 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 




















International Securities Corporation of America 


Second International Securities Corporation 


For information about these investment trusts, 


address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust) 50 Pine Street, New York 























board, and Arthur Reynolds, president, 
of the two institutions, stated that while 
the consolidation places added financial 
strength behind each department, it was 
designed above all to give Chicago a bank 
proportionate to the city’s size and busi- 
ness importance. “The Middle West is 
today the industrial, merchandising and 
agricultural center of the country. Chi- 
cago is its business capital and we feel 
that future growth will far surpass any 
development of the last few decades. It 
May seem an extravagant statement, but 
we believe that Chicago, in time, will be 
the largest city in the world. 

“The consolidation proposed is in 
preparation for the banking needs that 
we now foresee. A large bank with large 
capital is designed not only to keep pace 
with the growing requirements of the 
community, but also to aid and augment 
that growth.” 

“An important feature of the consoli- 
dation,” according to Arthur Reynolds, 
“is the large capital and surplus of $65,- 
000,000, which provides an added factor 
of safety for savings deposits and greater 
protection for trust funds. 

“Savings and trust department cus- 
tomers will do business with the same 
men in the same places as at present. 
Commercial customers of the state bank 
can continue to do business with officers 
who are now handling their accounts. 

“Of course, one of the reasons for the 
consolidation is that some economies of 
operation are expected. But more ini- 
portant, there will be a further vnifica- 
tion of executive control that should re- 
sult in more effective service. 

“The increase in capital and surplus 
5.8 








will permit loans of any amount up to 
$6,500,000 to a single customer.” 

“The change in the title of the bank,” 
Mr. Reynolds stated, “‘is in line with the 
popular practice of calling the present 
two institutions ‘the Continental,’ ever 
since the merger, in 1910, of the 
Continental National Bank and the Com- 
mercial National Bank. Besides, the new 
title indicates that there will be no 
abandonment of trust activities or change 
in that department. The consolidation 
provides for the continuance of all the 
services of the two banks.” 

The name of the Continental and 
Commercial Company will be changed 
to “Continental National Company” 
and the title of the Continental and 
Commercial Safe Deposit Company will 
become “Continental National Safe De- 
posit Company.” 


GUARANTY TRUST STATEMENT 


THE statement of condition of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
as of September 30, 1927, shows deposits 
of $601,998,123 and total resources of 
$765,128,460. The company’s surplus 
and undivided profits account is $33,- 
657,084, which represents an increase in 
undivided profits of $817,854 since June 
30, the date of the last published state- 
ment. Total resources are $10,415,104 
more than on June 30. 


NEW YORK BANK IS 75 
YEARS OLD 


THE Bowery and East River National 
Bank of New York recently celebrated 
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the seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing as the East River Bank. It was first 
at 108 Third avenue and in 1853 moved 
toa site opposite Cooper Union. In 1860 
it moved into its present quarters at 680 
Broadway and five years later, in 1865, 
it received its charter as a national bank. 

The first published statement, issued 
on December 31, 1852, showed capital 
of $313,050, deposits of $180,589 and re- 
sources of $600,300. Present resources 
of the bank total $108,696,127, deposits 
$93,853,179 and capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits $6,978,168. 


A. I. B. BEGINS NEW YEAR 


THE New York Chapter, Inc., American 
Institute of Banking, has begun its 
twenty-seventh year by offering thirty- 
nine courses in business, economics, bank- 
ing, and foreign and domestic trade for 
the winter session, which began this 
month. Six thousand students were ex- 
pected to enroll. 


PROVIDENCE BANK SHOWS 
GAIN 


IN its statement of October 1, 1927, the 
People’s Savings Bank in Providence, 
R. I., shows total deposits of $29,005,- 
559, as compared with $23,208,354 in 
the statement of the corresponding date 
of 1926, a gain of nearly $6,000,000. 
The number of depositors has risen in 
the same time from 35,349 to 38,236. 
Computed on market values of securities 
the assets exceeded the liabilities on the 
above date by more than $6,000,000, and 
on book values by $1,150,000. During 
its career of seventy-six years the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank has paid its depositors 
in dividends more than $20,000,000. 


RECORD DEPOSITS AND RE- 
SOURCES 


STATEMENT of condition of the Bank of 
United States, New York, as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1927, shows record breaking de- 
posits and 


resources. Resources are 
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THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-eighth Edition 


A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
in all states affecting both Domestic and 
Foreign Business Corporations, The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Blue Sky Laws, Anti- 
Trust Laws, Forms and Precedents. Strong 
Buckram binding, 2386 pages. 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 


$103,011,000 compared with $98,736, 
000 reported on June 30, 1927, a gain of 
$4,275,000. Total deposits aggregated 
$90,537,000, also a new high record and 
a gain of $4,526,000, compared with de- 
posits of $85,011,000. 

The statement shows surplus and un- 
divided profits amounting to $5,105,000, 
an increase of $196,000 compared with 
the total of $4,909,000 reported on June 
30. This showing indicates earnings at 
the rate of $29 per share on the $5,000,- 
000 capital stock for the three months’ 
period, against actual earnings of $19 per 
share reported for 1926. 


OPENS NEW BRANCH 


THE Industrial Trust Company of Prov- 
idence, R. I., opened a new branch in 
Elmwood recently, giving the Industrial 
five Providence offices. The deposits of 
the company are now more than $145,- 
000,000. The great steel frame of the 
new bank building is now being erected 
and it is hoped to have the building ready 
for occupancy in about a year. 


CHICAGO BANKERS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


A. W. Tosias, president of the Wood- 
lawn Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
was elected president of the Chicago & 
Cook County Bankers’ Association at the 
annual meeting recently. Gustave F. 
Fischer, president the Cosmopolitan State 
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The Herlitz Conversational Method makes 
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NEW CLASSES 
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Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 

Teachers will be sent to Financial and 


Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
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Bank, was elected vice-president and 
George A. Malcolm, vice-president the 
Drovers National Bank, treasurer. 

New directors elected by the associa- 
tion were Robert Anderson, Fred H. 
Esdohr, Adolph S. Helquist, John W. 
Jedlan, H. C. Laycock, William H. Rat- 
tenbury and Asa Wiersema. Four form- 
er directors. Peter L. Evans, C. W. Hoff, 
George W. McCabe and George P. 
Phillip, remain on the board. 


PROVIDENCE NATIONAL SHOWS 
GAIN 


THE Providence National Bank has 
shown an increase in deposits in the last 
year of about $1,500,000, with a gain in 
total assets on June 30, 1927, compared 
with the same date of 1926, from $17,- 
466 562 to $19.455,538. Business at the 
new branch, at Empire and Washington 
streets, is gaining steadily. 


HAMILTON STOCK INCREASE 


A MEETING of the stockholders of the 
Hamilton National Bank of New York 
and its afhliated corporations has been 
called to vote on the proposal to increase 
the capital stock from 15,000 units to 
30,000 units. It is planned to offer the 
new stock to present stockholders on the 
basis of one new unit at $175 for each 
old unit held. The present market value 
of the old stock is $245 a unit. 


WORCESTER BANK ENLARGES 


Work has been started on the remodel- 
ing and enlarging of the banking rooms 
of the Mechanics National Bank, 
Worcester, Mass., from the plans of 
Thomas M. James Company, bank arch- 
itects, Boston. The Worcester Mechanics 
Savings Bank is removing to enlarged 
quarters near by and its banking rooms 
are to be added to the quarters of the 
National bank. The latter gains in the 
changes a lobby and working quarters 
double the present size, many new tellers’ 
cages, a new safe deposit vault with 
coupon rooms on the ma‘n floor and 
many other advantages. The business of 
the Mechanics National is growing 
steadily, the deposits now totaling be- 
tween $16,000,000 and $17,000.000. 
Rodney Washburn, son of the president, 
has recently been made assistant cashier 


of the bank. 
NEW BANK FOR NEW YORK 


PLANS have been made for opening a 
bank with a capital of $1.000 000 and 
surplus of $500.000 in the East 59th 
street district of New York. where there 
are branches of downtown banks, but no 
local banking institutions. 

Temporary offices are in the Heckscher 
building, 57th street at Fifth avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS CONSOL- 
IDATE 


MERGER of the West End Trust Com- 
pany, the Real Estate Title Insurance 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 
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and Trust Company and the Land Title 
and Trust Company, all of Philadelphia, 
has been ratified by their respective 
boards, to become effective November 1. 

J. Willson Smith, president of the 
West End Trust, will head the new com- 
pany, which will be known as the Real 
Estate-Land Title and Trust Company. 
William R. Nicholson, head of the Land 
Title and Trust Company, will be chair- 
man of the board. 

The new concern will have a capital 
of $7,500,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $15,000,000, with combined 
assets of $86,749,362. 

Stockholders of the West End and 
the Real Estate Title companies will re- 
ceive share for share in the new company. 
Stockholders of the Land Title and Trust 
Company will receive one and one- 
sixteenth shares of new stock for each 
share of old stock. Special meetings of 
the stockholders of the three companies 
will be called for October 24. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN TO 
SPLIT STOCK 


RECOMMENDATION has been made by the 
executive committee of the National 
American Company, Inc., New York, 
that the capital stock of the company be 
increased from 250,000 shares of stock 
of no par value to 1,000.000 shares and 
distributed to the stockholders on the 
basis of four shares of new stock for one 
of old. C. Stanley Mitchell is chairman 
of the committee. 

The National American Company has 
close connection with the Central Mer- 
cantile Bank and Trust Company, of 









which Mr. Mitchell is president, and re- 
cently has been active in extending bank 
chain ownership, having acquired the 
Cosmopolitan Bank. David H. Knott 
announced on August 10 that its shares 
had been increased from 125,000 to 250,- 
000, and Harold G. Aron, chairman of 
the company’s finance committee, dis- 
closed that the company had earned 12/2 
per cent. on its paid up capital in the 
first six months of this year. 


U. S. SHARES DECLARES 
DIVIDENDS 


THE United States Shares Corporation, 
New York, has declared initial dividends 
on its four investment trusts, according 
to announcement. The dividend disburse- 
ments, with the exception of that on the 
common stock trust shares, series A, 
covers distributable accumulations re- 
ceived by the trustee for a period of 115 
days from May 9, 1927, to September 1, 
1927, inclusive. The disbursement on 
the common stock trust shares, series A, 
covers a period of 119 days from May 5 
to September 1 inclusive. 

Shareholders of the common stock 
trust shares, series A, will receive a divi- 
dend of $.2636 per share. This dividend 
computed on the prices for the shares at 
different intervals in the period shows 
yields ranging from 5.93 to 6.47 per cent. 

Shareholders of the bond trust shares, 
series B, will receive a dividend of $.7256 
per share. This dividend computed on a 
price of $44 per share shows a yield of 
5.23 per cent. on an annual basis. 

Shareholders of the bank trust shares, 
series C-1, will receive a dividend of 


$21 
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$.6345. This dividend computed on 
prices for which these shares have sold 
at various dates since the time of the 
trust agreements shows yields ranging 
from 7.32 to 9.15 per cent. 
Shareholders of the bank stock trust 
shares series C-2 will receive a dividend 
of $.1575. In this instance the purpose 
is primarily to afford the shareholder the 
benefits of appreciation on the bank 
stocks rather than high yields. For this 
reason all rights, stock dividends, etc., are 
not distributed but added to the unit. 


TRUST TO DEAL IN CANADIA* 
STOCKS 


AN investment trust, said to be the frst 
organization in the United States to deal 
exclusively in Canadian securities, has 
been formed under the name of Cana- 
dian Bank Stocks, Inc., and shares will 
soon be offered to the public. Under the 
terms of the trust the investment of its 
funds will be limited absolutely to the 
shares of ten Canadian banks which to- 
gether practically control the financial 
business of the Dominion. Its units will 
be convertible, at the holder’s option, 
into the actual securities held by the 
trustee. 


SHAWMUT BANK AND TRUST 
GAIN 


THE Shawmut Bank Investment Trust, 
an affiliation of the Shawmut National 
Bank of Boston, organized last spring, 
shows a substantial surplus for the first 
six months of operation, after payment 
of interest on its total debt, providing for 
current expenses and after charging off 
all organization expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the sale of securities to the 
public. 

The company sold $5,000,000 senior 
debentures at 100 and interest and $1,- 
000,000 junior 6s at 104 and interest, 
both dated March 1, 1927. The senior 
44s are now selling at 110 and the 5s 
at 105. 

The securities owned September 1 
were carried at cost, which was under 





ee 


the present market. The various classes 
of investments held, with the approx- 
imate percentage of each class, are: 
American bonds and preferred stocks, 
17.75 per cent.; American common 
stocks, 20.12 per cent.; call money and 


cash, 20.38 per cent.; foreign govern- d 


ment bonds, 18.06 per cent.; foreign cor- 
poration bonds, 21.97 per cent.; foreign 
stocks, 1.72 per cent. The largest invest 
ment in any single security is less than 
3 per cent. of the total. 

The Shawmut National Bank is also 
~ owing a rapid growth—the fastest, it 

‘d, in its career of ninety-one years. 
“tus svock is now selling at $377 a share. 

O;. May 12 'the stock sold “ex rights” 
at 205, as compared with a low of 249 
for this year. Counting in rights recent- 
ly distributed at $40, each share of Shaw- 
mut stock has had an appreciation of 
$112 in four months. The $15,000,000 
of capital stock has appreciated $8,500,- 
000. 

When Walter S. Bucklin became pres 
ident of the bank in January, 1924, the 
stock was selling at $185. Since then it 
has been steadily bought by institutions 
and individuals on the basis of yield and 
expectation of expansion. Under the 
Bucklin management, deposits have in- 
creased 33 1/3 per cent. in three and a 
half years and the number of commer- 
cial accounts has grown at the same rate. 
The savings department shows an in- 
crease of 300 per cent. and the trust 
department, 600 per cent. 


. 


BANCO DI SICILIA STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Banco 
di Silicia Trust Company, New York, 
as of September 30, shows capital of 
$700,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $375,000, deposits of $15,527,243 and 
total resources of $17,105,424. The 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company is af- 
filiated with the Banco di Sicilia, Italy. 


CONSOLIDATED BANK DE- 
CLARES DIVIDEND 


THE usual quarterly dividend was de- 
clared at the first directors’ meeting of 
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Knickerbockers a Specialty. 
M. ROCK : 


Steubenville 
Toledo 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 


Tailor 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 
Wheeling 


Youngstown 


My representative visits the above cities once every month 




















the new Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angele: 
Calif., the new institution -esulting f 

the merger of the Pacific-Southw se 
Trust & Savings Bank vith the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Report made to the directors showed 
an increase in the capital structure 
shrough the sale of stock to the stock- 
holders of $10,500,000, resulting in a 
present capital structure of $12,250,000 
in capital, $8,000,000 in surplus and $7,- 
750,000 in the undivided profits account. 
It showed net value of assets of the First 
Securities Company, an affiliation, in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000 and total capital in- 
vestment in the bank and securities com- 
pany of approximately $34,000,000. 

Officers of the First National Bank, 
including J. H. Elliott as chairman of the 
board, Henry M. Robinson as president, 
and the vice-presidents, were continued 
in their present positions in the new in- 
stitution. Arch W. Anderson, vice- 
president, was also elected cashier. The 
oficers of the PacificSouthwest Trust 
and Savings Bank, except the president 
and secretary, were continued in their 
respective positions, with added authority 
given to W. H. Thomson, vice-president, 
in that he was appointed manager of the 
Sixth and Spring office. 

Statement by Mr. Robinson, the presi- 
dent says, in part: 

“The report to the directors pointed 
out that the consolidation of these banks 
as the Los Angeles-First National Trust 
& Savings Bank is one of the steps in 
American banking which has been made 
possible by recent amendments to the Na- 
tional Bank Act embodied in the Mc- 


Fadden Act, under which national banks 
can carry on trust and savings business. 
“The increase in the capital assets of 
+he bank and the securities company 
will put these institutions in a stronger 
position to carry on their affairs and they 
can operate in a more effective way than 
heretofore. The First Securities Com- 
pany will be in an extremely strong posi- 
tion to carry on the business for which 
it was organized. 

“No plan for making any changes in 
the offices or banking rooms, or for the 
consolidation of any of them, was dis- 
cussed, nor is anything in contempla- 
tion.” 


WOODWARD TO HEAD CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 


WILLIAM Woodward, president the 
Hanover National Bank of New York, 
was elected president of the New York 
Clearing House recently at the annual 
meeting of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Stephen Baker, presi- 
dent the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. G. Edwin Gregory, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller the National City 
Bank, was chosen secretary, succeeding 
Samuel H. Miller, vice-president the 
Chase National Bank. 

Seward Prosser, chairman the Bankers 
Trust Company, was elected chairman of 
the Clearing House committee, succeed- 
ing Walter E. Frew, president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank. Three new mem- 
bers were elected to the committee: Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, president the First Na- 
tional Bank; Arthur W. Loasby, presi- 
dent the Equitable Trust Company; and 
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Chellis A. Austin, president the Seaboard 
National Bank. The other member is 
Stevenson E. Ward, president the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 

Two new members were elected to 
the conference committee: Louis V. 
Bright, president the Lawyers Trust 
Company, and James G. Blaine, presi- 
dent the Fidelity Trust Company. Those 
elected to the nominating committee 
were Maurice W. Ewer, vice-president 
the National Park Bank; Charles H. 
Sabin, chairman the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and Edward G. Merrill, presi- 
dent the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company. On the arbitration committee, 
the new members elected were John E. 
Rovensky, first vice-president the Bank 
of America, and Harold C. Richard, 
president the State Bank. 

_ Clarence E. Bacon was re-elected man- 
ager of the Clearing House, Edward L. 
Beck, assistant manager, and Charles A. 
Hanna, examiner. Mr. Bacon in his an- 
nual report placed the total clearing for 
the year ended September 30, 1927, at 
$307,158,631,043, a new high record. 
The average daily clearings reached $1,- 
013,724,854, for the first time the daily 
average for any year has exceeded a 
billion dollars. A year ago clearings to- 
taled $293,443,346.914, with the aver- 
age daily clearings $968,459,890. 

The record clearings for all time was 
established on July 2, 1927, when the 
volume reached $1,950,423,204, with 
total transactions on that day reported in 
excess of $2.100,000.000. 

The grand total of clearings since the 
Clearing House was established seventy- 
four years ago is figured as $5,315,162,- 
080.164. 

Due to bank mergers there are thirty- 
one banking institutions making clearings 
through the Clearing House, as against 
thirty-six institutions the previous year. 
The present membership consists of 
eleven national banks, seven state banks 
and eleven trust companies. In addition 


the Federal Reserve bank and the Clear- 
ing House city collection department also 
make exchanges through the Clearing 
There are four banks and trust 


House. 








companies which are not members of the 
Clearing House, but which clear through 
member banks. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 
FORMED 


A NEW investment trust, a holding com- 
pany to acquire public utility companies 
operating in Massachusetts, has been or- 
ganized under the name, “Massachusetts 
Utilities Investment Trust.” Trustees 
include prominent investment bankers 
and public utility executives in New 
York and New England. 

Regarding the purpose of the trust, 
Edwin H. Barker, a trustee, said that at 
present the Massachusetts Utilities In- 
vestment Trust controls forty-six operat- 
ing companies in the state, either directly 
or indirectly. All the securities of the 
various operating companies have been 
acquired through an exchange of stock 
of the latter companies for the securities 
of the holding company, and no public 
financing has been undertaken up to the 
present time. The extent of such hold- 
ings ranges from 58 to 100 per cent. of 
the stock of the constituent companies. 

At present negotiations are under way 
for the acquisition of additional stocks 
and when they are consummated a more 
detailed statement will be made concern- 
ing the company. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS IN CON- 
VENTION 


THE obtaining of the greatest efficiency 
in the financing of mortgage investments 
was the principal topic of discussion at 
the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer’ 
ica, held in Denver September 12-15. 

Gen. Robert Lee Bullard was the out- 
standing speaker on the opening day of 
the convention. His address took up 
problems affecting the security of the 
nation. 

How closer co-operation among mort- 
gage bankers in all parts of the country 
is working to safeguard mortgage invest- 
ments, both urban and rural, was re- 
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lated in the address of E. D. Schumaker 
of Richmond, Va., president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The effect of the new McFadden law 
on the mortgage business was the sub- 
ject of an address by Charles W. Collins 
of Washington, D. C., former Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency and counsel 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Much of 
the data fundamental to the McFadden 
Act was gathered under Mr. Collins’ 
direction and his address showed clearly 
to the members of the association their 
status under the existing law. 

Hon. James G. Strong of Kansas, 
chairman of the war claims committee of 
the House of Representatives, and a mem- 
ber of the banking and currency com- 
mittee, was a feature speaker at the con- 
vention. Other speakers included many 
of the leaders of the real estate mort- 
gage interests of the nation. 


RALPH HAYES JOINS CHATHAM 
PHENIX 


RALPH Hayes, director of the New York 
Community Trust, New York, has joined 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, as a vice- 
president. 

Born thirty-two years ago in Crestline, 
Ohio, Mr. Hayes was graduated from 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
in 1915. Until he resigned to enlist in 
the army, he was the private secretary to 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War. He was commissioned a lieutenant 
in France and, following the armistice, 
was made liaison officer between the head- 
quarters of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces and the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace. He returned to 
Washington as assistant to the Secretary 
of War and went to France in 1919 to 
represent the War Department in ar- 
ranging with the French government for 
the return of American soldier dead and 
the location of permanent military ceme- 
teries overseas. He was assistant to the 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for two years 
beginning in 1920 and thereafter was 





assistant to Will H. Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc. In 1923 he 
opened the offices of the Community 
Trust, 120 Broadway, an agency in 
which sixteen financial institutions are 
associated for the administration of 
funds trusteed for public purposes. 

The charter of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company 
which goes back to 1812, and its re- 
sources, exceeding a quarter of a billion 
dollars, make it one of the oldest and 
largest banks in the United States. Its 
thirteen Manhattan branches extend 
from the Battery to the Bronx. 





ie ki i % A 


GENEVIEVE NEVIN 


General office secretary of the North- 

western National Bank, Minneapolis, 

and newly elected chairman of the 

National Women’s Committee, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANKER ON RE- 
SERVE BOARD 


Roy A. Young, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to succeed D. R. Crissinger, 
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who recently resigned. It is not expected 
that Mr. Young will be made governor 
of the board until his appointment is 
confirmed by the Senate and meanwhile 
Edmund Platt, vice-governor, is serving 
as governor. 

Mr. Young has served as governor of 
the Minneapolis bank since 1919, and 
Acting Governor Platt has indicated 
considerable satisfaction over the Presi- 
dent’s appointment. Before becoming 
governor of the Minneapolis bank Mr. 
Young was managing director for the 
Reserve branch at Houghton, Mich. He 
began his career as a telegraph messen- 
ger and, making banking his life work, 
came through the ranks from bank run- 
ner and bookkeeper to the position he 
now holds as head of the Minneapolis 
bank. 

The appointment of Mr. Young to the 
board is for the unexpired term of Mr. 
Crissinger, who would have automatical- 
ly retired in 1933. 


BANKER APPOINTED AS AM- 
BASSADOR 


DwicHTt W. Morrow, one of the part- 
ners of J. P. Morgan & Co., interna- 
tional bankers, has been appointed by 
President Coolidge as United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico, to succeed James R. 
Sheffield, who has resigned. The ap- 
pointment is subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Morrow will retire from J. P. 
Morgan & Co., of which firm he has 
been a member for the last thirteen years, 
to accept the new position. 

President Coolidge has known Mr. 
Morrow intimately for a number of 
years, their acquaintanceship extending 
back to their college days. He has called 
upon Mr. Morrow several times on pre- 
vious Occasions to aid in solving trouble- 
some problems. He was made chairman 
of the Aircraft Commission created to 
investigate the aircraft situation in the 
Army and Navy and to make recom- 
mendations for a policy to be adopted by 
the Government covering the future of 
aircraft. He has been a frequent visitor 


ee 





at the White House and is looked upon 
as one of the President's political and 
business advisers. 

Mr. Morrow is 54 years old and is a 
native of West Virginia. He and Mr. 
Coolidge were classmates at Amherst in 
the class of 1895. Later he took a law 
degree at Columbia and was a practicing 
lawyer in New York until he became a 
partner in the Morgan company in 1914. 
He has served various philanthropic and 
social service associations in official capa- 
cities, and during the World War won a 
distinguished service medal for his work 
as a member of the Military Board of 
Allied Supply. Besides his connection 
with the Morgan house, he is a director 
of the General Electric Company, the 
Bankers Trust Company and the Pali- 
sades Trust & Guaranty Co. of New 
York. 


ITALIAN BANKER HERE 


H. E. LAN, of the Institute Italiano di 
Credito Marittimo of Rome, affiliated 
with the Navigazione Generale Italiana 
and with the private banking house 
Zaccaria Pisa, is in New York to inspect 
the representative's office of his bank and 
to establish personal contact with New 
York bankers. 

General conditions in Italy are im- 
proved, according to Mr. Lang, who cites 
the considerable rise in prices on the 
Italian stock markets as evidence of this 
fact. Italy is, in his opinion, overcoming 
the temporary difficulties resulting from 
the stabilization of the lira and is mov- 
ing forward to a period of prosperity. 


ST. LOUIS BANKER DIES 


Festus J. Wade, president the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. Louis and an 
outstanding figure in the financial circles 
of that city for the last twenty-five years, 
died recently at his home in St. Louis 
after a short illness with pneumonia. 
He had been in ill health for some time 

Mr. Wade was born in Ireland but 
was brought to America by his parents 
when only a year old. He began work 
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when he was only 10 years old and at 29 
became a real estate broker. In 1899 he 
helped to organize the Mercantile Trust 
Company, of which he was president 
until his death. 

He attended the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting in Paris in 
1920 as chairman of the American Bank- 
ers Association committee and in 1921 
President Harding invited him to a con- 
ference of financiers and business men on 
the economic situation. He served on 
the currency committee which drafted 
the Federal Reserve Act and was for 
some time a member of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council of Banks. 


TO LEND ON FIRST MORTGAGES 


As an extension to the Morris Plan of 
home financing, the Morris Plan Homes 
Corporation has been formed, with 
Arthur J. Morris, who originated the 
Morris Plan, as its chairman. 

The aim of the new company is to 
“assist the man of moderate means to 
acquire his own home at an expenditure 
equivalent only to about the normal rent 
he would pay otherwise.” 

“As in all other Morris Plan opera- 
tions,” Mr. Morris said, “the factors of 
character and earning capacity will be 
given primary consideration. Where the 
applicant is an approved credit risk, the 
company will lend as much as 75 per 
cent. of the appraised value of the prop- 
erty on first mortgage, thus enabling the 
borrower to combine the usual first and 
second mortgages, effecting considerable 
saving in interest and expenses as well 
as freedom from worry attendant upon 
the necessity for continued renewals of 
the second mortgage. 

“The borrower's life will be insured 
in an amount which will automatically 
pay off the mortgage if the borrower 
should die during its term, thereby free- 
ing his dependents of the debt and leav- 
ing the home free and clear. 

“If there is no default in the monthly 
payments agreed upon, the mortgage can- 
not fall due or be called in on short no- 






tice, but remains as a fixed program of 
home ownership over a long period of 
years, unless the borrower chooses volun- 
tarily to pay it off sooner. The maximum 
individual loan will in most cases be $10,- 
000. Loans will be made largely through 
the Morris Plan System, which is in 
operation in 107 banks located in most 
of the principal cities in the United 
States.” 


FIDELITY TRUST APPOINT- 
MENTS 


THE Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
George C. Texter and Bryant Woods as 
assistant secretaries, the former in 





BRYANT Woops 


Assistant secretary of the Fidelity 

Trust Company of New York, in 

charge of the investment advisory de- 
partment. 


charge of the bank’s Whitehall office and 
the latter in charge of the bank’s invest- 
ment advisory department. 

Mr. Texter entered the banking field 
as a clerk with the International Bank 
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in 1916, continuing with the Fidelity 
Trust Company after its original mer- 
ger with the International Bank and its 
subsequent merger with the Coal and 
Iron National Bank. 

Mr. Woods was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1919 and during the war served 
as a first lieutenant and pursuit pilot in 
the twenty-eighth pursuit squadron. In 
1920 he became associated with Dillon 
Read & Company, leaving them in 1924 
to become manager of the statistical de- 
partment of Kean Taylor & Company. 





Macy E. WarkKINs 


Head of the new business department 
the Union Trust Company, Detroit. 
For the last two years he has been 
trust officer of the City Trust Company 
of Indianapolis and has a state-wide 
reputation as an expert in Federal in- 
heritance tax work in Indiana. He is 
a graduate of the Indiana University 
School of Law and the Central Normal 
College. He established the Federal 
tax service in the trust department of 
the Indianapolis bank and was largely 
responsible for the organization and 
success of the Indianapolis Fiduciary 
Association, of which he was secretary 
and treasurer. 


—. 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY MAKES 
SHORTER HOURS 


THE establishment of a night depository 
in the Flatbush branch of the National 
City Bank of New York, located at Flat- 
bush avenue and Church avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has made it possible for the 
bank to shorten its banking hours. It can 
now close during the evening, rather than 





Customer using the night depository 
at the Flatbush branch of the National 
City Bank of New York. The deposi- 


tory was installed by Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, New York. 


remain open several or all of the eve- 
nings during the week, as is customary 
among the banks in the residential sec- 
tions of New York. 

With the night depository, the cus- 
tomers of the institution who cannot 
make their deposits during the usual 

(Continued on page 537) 
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A new branch of the Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., located on Avenue J 


s- near 15th street, is of cast limestone of Renaissance design. It has a frontage 
ot of 37 feet and a depth of 100 feet and is two stories and a mezzanine in height. 
al The bank occupies the first, mezzanine and basement floors, while the top floor 





is rented as offices. Holmes & Winslow, bank architects of New York, designed 
the building. 
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The interior of the new branch of the Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., is un- 
usually well lighted by large arched side windows and center skylight in the rear. 
An ell at the rear affords spacious working quarters. The safe deposit department, 
a special feature, has a massive burglar-proof vault with a circular door. 


The 
building was designed by Holmes & Winslow, bank architects of New York. 


Corporate trust department of the First Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, 


Wis. The officers’ rooms are shown at the rear. 
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Indiana limestone is ad- 
mirably suited to ex- 
press graceful detail 
and is enriched by 
bronze inscriptions and 
lamp standards in the 
First National Bank of 
Honeybrook, Pa. The 
interior combines 
bronze and marble. 
The building is the 
work of Tilghman, 
Moyer Company, archi- 
tects and engineers. Al- 
lentown, Pa. 
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The building of the Butler Savings & Trust Company, Butler, Pa., was designed 
to make more prominent the name of the bank and to provide the most modern 
banking facilities. It stands on a site 60 by 105 feet. The exterior is of Indiana 
limestone and the entire building is of fireproof construction. Uffinger, Foster & 
Bookwalter, Inc., New York, designed the building and supervised its erection. 
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In harmony with the exterior, the interior of the Butler Savings and Trust Company, 

Butler, Pa., is designed along simple Gothic lines. This, together, with a careful 

selection of marbles, bronze and color, creates a charming and imposing banking room. 
Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc., of New York, were the architects. 


Vault door which was recently installed by the Washington Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, Pa., by the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The door is of Donsteel 
and is twenty-one inches thick. 
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Stairway leading from the main banking room of the Grand Central branch of the 
Chase National Bank of New York to the Chase Safe Deposit Company, located 
on the second floor. This branch was recently opened in the new Graybar building. 
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The directors’ room. 


is paneled in wal- 
nut over which is a 
frieze depicting the 
“quest for  treas- 
ure.” An oil por- 
trait of the founder 


hangs on the wall, 


Main banking room 
of the Ohio State 
Savings Association, 
Columbus, Oh io, 
showing first and 
second mezzanines 
at front of building. 


Huge oaken and 
hand-adzed beams 
separating vaulted 
barreled sectors of 
the ceiling are a 
feature of the un- 
usual interior. Arch- 
itects were Simons, 
Brittain and Eng- 
lish, bank architects 
of Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and 
Columbus. 
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Interior of the new banking room of the Marine National Bank, Wildwood, N. J., 


showing counterscreen of Tavernelle marble and bronze and floor of imported 

Travertine. The building, equipment and vault installation were designed by and 

erected under the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., architects and engineers 
of New York. 


(Continued from page 528) 


banking hours, can use the new device 
and make their deposits without the 
necessity of tellers’ presence. 

The depository at the National City 
branch was installed by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of Octcber 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 11vU East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Flagstaff, October 13-14. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


CANADIAN BANKERS '_ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Burk!ing, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle _ street, 
Chicago. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, October 19-20, Secretary, William 
B. Hughes, 908 Woodman building, Omaha. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October 20-22. Secretary, 
M. F. Barnes, First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque. 





———— 
ALTON 


Partial view of booking hall in the new head office of Thos. Cook & Son, London, 


showing the simplicity of architecture which characterizes both interior and exterior. 


Another view of booking hall of Thos. Cook & Son's new head office, London. 
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New head office of Thos. Cook & Son, London. 


THOS. COOK & SON OCCUPY NEW 


LONDON OFFICE 


RCHITECTURAL simplicity is 

the keynote of the new head office 

of Thos. Cook & Son in London 

—a new building occupied by the com- 

pany just sixty-one years after its first 
office was established in that city. 

The building is square and covers 
three-quarters of an acre without a single 
break in walling. It has a frontage on 
Berkeley street of more than 200 feet. 

The interior design is as simple as that 
of the exterior. Architectural effect in 
the facade has not been allowed to rob 
the interior floor area of one inch of 
space, and the convenience of the public 
and of those who serve the public has 
been striven for above all else. Never- 
theless. this very severity imparts dignity 
to the building and gives it an architec- 
tural character of its own. 

The principal feature of the ground 
floor is the booking hall, with an un- 
broken floor area of half an acre. This 
hall affords unexcelled accommodation 
for the public in the transaction of busi- 


ness and the inconvenience often experi- 
enced in the company’s former offices, on 
account of lack of space, is unlikely to 
occur in the new quarters. 

Above the booking hall, fronting May- 
fair place, are six floors of offices, and on 
the Berkeley street frontage are four. 
The second floor contains a large reading 
and writing room for the convenience of 
travelers and practically the whole top 
floor has been set aside for luncheon, tea, 
rest and club rooms, with ample service 
for the staff of the office, which numbers 
more than 1500. 

The firm had occupied the premises at 
Ludgate Circus for more than half a cen- 
tury—since 1873—during three genera- 
tions of principals: Thomas Cook, the 
founder; J. M. Cook, his son; and F. H. 
and E. E. Cook, the surviving grandsons. 
In spite of numerous additions made 
from time to time, however, the building 
had become altogether inadequate for the 
present-day needs of the traveling public. 
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INVESTING IN NATIONAL PROGRESS 


€ peer for investment 
are being presented through the 
growth and progress of the new 
South. Being rich in natural resources, 
it is not strange that industries depend- 
ent upon these natural products should 
find it the ideal place for the location of 
their plants. Alabama is rich in iron 
and coal, and the steel industry there has 
grown to remarkable proportions. The 
cotton textile manufacturing concerns, 
realizing that the South is the natural 
location for their mills, have dotted the 


WILLIAM R. Hewitt 


Manager National Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, New York 


Carolinas and Georgia. Almost over 
night great factories employing a large 
number of operatives have sprung up. As 
a result, there has been a great influx of 
new peoples to these sections. 

In order that the families might be 
properly housed, many new homes have 
been erected. Local financial institutions, 
however, have been unable to meet the 
increased financing necessary, and there 
have been persistent demands for Eastern 
capital to be utilized in th's way. These 
540 


progressive Southern cities offer many 
cpportunities for investment in high 
grade mortgages. The National Mort- 
gage Corporation, realizing the good in- 
vestments to be made, has established 
connections in many of these cities, and 
is obta‘n‘ng some attractive loans on mod 
ern residential properties. 

For many years the large insurance 
companies have found that, with a proper 
analysis of business conditions and fre- 
quent careful checking of real estate 
markets and building conditions, they 
have been able to place their funds for 
investment in mortgages on city proper- 
ties with little or no loss, thus providing 
an outlet with almost all the elements 
of chance eliminated. 

The National Mortgage Corporation, 
the newest subsidiary of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, in follow- 
ing the general plan in use by the in- 
surance companies, thoroughly investi- 
gates general conditions in each city in 
which loans are to be made, makes a sur- 
vey of housing conditions, and assures 
itself of the progressiveness and general 
desirability of the community before in- 
vesting. Cost of materials and the scale 
of wages in the building trades, which 
vary in the different sections. are care- 
fully studied in order that the proper 
value may be placed on the improve- 
ments. 

All loans are based on appraisals made 
by men whose good judgment coupled 
with knowledge of real estate values and 
the trend of development and growth in 
each city, makes them outstanding in 
their respective communities. In every 
transactions the first thought is given to 
the safety of the investment and the safe- 
guarding of the interests of the prospec 
tive investor. Every application submit- 
ted is accompanied by a photograph of 
the security, a survey, and a complete 
appraisal form setting forth all the phys: 
cal aspects of the property, together with 
a valuation by the aforementioned ap 
proved appraisers, made after their per 
sonal inspection of the security offered. 
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The approval of the local mortgage or- 
ganization also accompanies the applica- 
tion. The property covered by each ap- 
plication is carefully analyzed by the 
ofice committee of the National Mort- 
gage Corporation, and only when it 
meets with their full approval is the loan 
presented to the executive committee. 
Applications covering specialty types are 
not entertained. No loans are made on 
hotels, theaters, clubs, churches or 
garages. It may be seen, therefore, that 
before a loan is approved it must meet 
with the approval of the local appraisers, 
the local mortgage organization, and both 
the office and executive committees of the 
corporation. 

There is still a further protection for 
the investor, in that the title to the se- 
curity must be clear, with no question- 
able features. A full investigation by 
the local representative of the New York 


Title and Mortgage Company is made, 
and every loan must have a policy of 
title insurance, guaranteeing the title, 
issued by the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company, and backed by its as- 
sets of more than $42,000,000. 

Only when all these requirements are 
met is the security offered to the invest- 
ing public. And as a further safeguard 
for investment, the National Mortgage 
Corporation guarantees both the prin- 
cipal and interest, backed by its capital 
funds in excess of $3,000,000. 

Through this development of the new 
South, a good opportunity is offered for 
the Eastern investor, not only in obtain- 
ing a good return on the investment, but 
in having a share in building up the 
general prosperity of the South, which 
eventually will be reflected throughout 
the nation. 





Arthur W. Loasby, president the Equitable Trust Company of New York, driving 

home the last rivet, a golden one, on the thirty-eighth and top floor of the new 

Equitable Trust building being constructed on Broad and Wall streets. Officers of 
the bank, the architects and builders were among the witnesses. 





MAJOR PHASES OF TRUST BANKING DISs- 


CUSSED AT MID-CONTINENT TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


RACTICAL fiduciary workers 

from both trust companies and trust 

departments of other classes of 
banks met in the “Twin Cities’—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—last month to dis- 
cuss the essential problems of their pro- 
fession and exchange views on _ these 
problems. More than twenty major 
phases of trust banking were taken up in 
the sessions of this, the Third Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. 

W. S. McLucas, vice-president Trust 
Company Division and chairman of the 
board Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, in opening the sessions, said: 
“Trust matters have had an increasing 
way of intruding themselves into our 
business and gradually we have realized 
the magnitude of their possibilities. The 
staid old East had known the advantages 
of trust service for a hundred years. 
We of the plains were not old enough to 
appreciate it, for the men of affairs today 
in our part of the country are really only 
the second generation. Only with the 
last decade have-we felt any considerable 
call for trust services. Our fiduciary day 
has dawned. Our customers will use our 
trust service just as rapidly as we give 
them full intelligence on its advantages 
and I believe that this kind of meeting for 
the exchange of business-building ideas 
is an incubator of new profits for trust 
companies.” 

“Development of Trust Business” was 
discussed by W. F. Hopkins, vice-presi- 
dent Chicago Trust. Company, who said: 
“About the most valuable asset to a trust 
company is the trust officer, who usually 
heads the department, as he is the key- 
stone around whom the organization is 
built. No department can ever be bigger 
than the trust officer, for it is to him 
that associate officers and employes look 
for guidance. His personality permeates 

the whole institution. His solidity. fair- 
ness and breadth of vision is reflected 
throughout the entire organization. 
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Without a splendid organization, no trust 
company through the medium of news- 
paper advertisements, booklets, personal 
solicitors or through other overtures to 
the public can hope to obtain and hold 
business.” 

“Vital Considerations in Trusteeships 

Under Corporate Mortgages” was pre- 
sented by Lewis K. Walker, vice-presi- 
dent Guardian Trust Company, Detroit. 
He said in part: “In considering the es- 
sential safeguards affecting each trustee- 
ship there are certain general and like- 
wise specific requirements which apply to 
each class. The trustee should first sat- 
isfy itself as to the character and reli- 
ability of the management of the com- 
pany involved and the reasonable ex- 
pectancy of success in its operations. The 
next requirement is that the name of the 
bonds should specifically set forth the 
kind of a mortgage which it purports to 
be. There are first, second, first and re- 
funding, general, prior lien, leasehold 
mortgages, etc. If, for example, the mort- 
gage states that it is a first mortgage 
careful examination should be made to 
see that the lien covered by the indenture 
really is first in every respect. 

“While the legality of a trust mort- 
gage and its sufficiency in law is passed 
upon by the attorney, it is the function 
of the trustee to see that the terms of 
the mortgage are ‘workable’ and that all 
contingencies are provided for in a man- 
ner which will insure a minimum of fric- 
tion in the administration of the trust. 

“In some recent mortgages it is pro- 
vided that material changes in the pro 
visions of the mortgage, not including, 
however, terms of payment and interest 
rates, may be made upon the written ap- 
proval of the holders of a specified per- 
centage—80 per cent. or 90 per cent. of 
the outstanding bonds. In considering 
this provision the mortgage should 
specifically provide that no change will 
be made which will definitely affect the 
interest of the bondholders without 
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their unanimous consent. It is often dis- 
covered after the bonds are distributed 
that some part of the mortgage is imprac- 
ticable or is working an unnecessary 
hardship on the borrowing corporation 
and unless the mortgage contains such 
special authority the mortgagor may find 
itself faced with a situation requiring it 
to default its indebtedness. The trustee 
cannot give such consent without taking 
upon itself some risk, for no matter how 
confident it may be at the time that the 
proposed change is for the benefit of the 
bondholder as well as the operating com- 
pany, the bondholder may later prove 
that he has sustained a loss and may hold 
the trustee to a strict accounting. The 
risk of censure for a breach of trust is 
of paramount consideration.” 

In discussing “Public Utilities” W. H. 
Kennedy, secretary Wells Dickey Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, said: “What stand- 
ards should an investor have in mind 
when reviewing and analyzing a utility 
bond? These standards are dictated by 
common business sense so that nothing 
especially new can be told this audience 
regarding this subject. However, as a 
reminder may I mention the following 
points: Management of company, class 
of service, field of operation or territory 
served, legal rights and restrictions, state 
commissions, plant adequacy, income 
statements, depreciation, capital struc- 
ture, value. It is well to bear in mind 
the following characteristics of public 
utility investments; the essential nature 
of the industry, the supplying of com- 
munities with light, gas, telephone serv- 
ice, etc. is essential to the life of the 
communities; the demand for public 
utility service is subject to less fluctuation 
than for practically any other salable 
commodity; the very nature of public 
utility service is such that low rates can 
never be achieved permanently through 
direct competition; utility bills are pay- 
able monthly and are paid with almost 
the same certainty as taxes; there are no 
inventory losses as service is produced 
only as delivered; state supervision—this 
regulation eleminates political buffeting: 
public utilities were among the first to 







recognize the advantage of having their 
stock widely held in the communities in 
which they operate.” 

“Industrial Bonds” were discussed by 
John E. Blunt, Jr., vice-president Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, who said: “In the past there has 
been a decided prejudice on the part 
of conservative people against any se- 
curity bearing the term ‘industrial.’ The 
bonds are not, as a rule, authorized in- 
vestments for either trust funds or sav- 
ings banks. Until a comparatively recent 
date some investment bankers did not 
handle bonds of this character; a stand- 
ard loan on the New York Stock Ex- 
change required at least two-thirds of the 
collateral to be rails and not to exceed 
one-third industrials. Any loan not con- 
forming to these proportions was subject 
to special negotiation and usually bore a 
higher rate of interest. One of the rea- 
sons for this attitude, as I see it, is the 
attempt to relegate into one class a large 
number of more or less unrelated indus- 
tries. The railroad is but one form of 
industry, but their number is sufficiently 
large to put them in a separate class, and 
all railroads have something in common. 
In the so-called ‘industrials,’ however, we 
have not one but any number of varied 
industries ranging from concerns like the 
U. §S. Steel Corporation or General 
Motors Corporation down to a small 
manufacturing plant. Each line of in- 
dustry and each individual unit in the 
line has a problem of its own, and is sub- 
ject not only to general conditions but 
to the vicissitudes of competition, of man- 
agement, of combinations and changes 
which naturally come from year to year. 
These have been particularly acute since 
the World War, and the picture has 
changed so completely in the last ten 
years as to make records previous to that 
date of comparatively little value. The 


examination of an industrial bond, there- 
fore, resolves itself into a detailed in- 
vestigation of the particular security, and 
it is difficult to lay down any rule or 
set of rules governing this procedure. 
“Industrial bonds possess many de- 
sirable features not obtained in either 
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railroad or public utility issues. Asa rule, 
they are made for a much shorter time 
than the other classes. A substantial 
sinking fund is a usual accompaniment. 
This not only increases the value of the 
security in proportion to the amount of 
bonds outstanding, but is a sustaining 
factor in the market price. My own 
experience with industrial issues, which 
covers more than twenty-five years, has 
been satisfactory, comparing favorably 
with that of any other class of securities. 


As to the desirability of industrial bonds 
for trust funds, I do not know that any 
general rule could be framed that would 
make these bonds suitable for strictly 
legal investments. By far the greater part 
of the agreements that are drawn today, 
however, permit wide latitude and dis 
cretion on the part of the trustees. I see 
no reason why industrial bonds, which 
the trustees after careful investigation 
can satisfy themselves are good, should 
not be purchased for trusts of this kind.” 


THE NEW BURROUGHS MULTIPLE REGISTER 
MACHINE 


NEW development in bank book- 
A keeping machines is announced 
by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company in its new multiple 
register machine for commercial depart- 
ment bookkeeping. 
The multiple register feature, from 
which the machine takes its name, has 


New multiple register machine for commercial 
department bookkeeping. 


made possible the combining of three 
bookkeeping operations into one, a feat 
that brings new efficiency to mechanical 
accounting. 

In a single operation, the new machine 


writes the journal, posts the customer's 
account, either ledger card or statement, 
and proves its own work. Heretofore, 
each of these operations was handled 
separately. By combining the three into 
one, the machine materially reduces the 
total number of mechanical bookkeeping 
operations. 

The multiple register feature consists 
of three extra sets of adding registers 
built into the machine so that it carries 
forward three sets of totals. Besides 
the customary action of subtracting 
checks, adding deposits, arid extending a 
new balance on each account, the new 
machine carries forward the individual 
totals of checks, of deposits and of new 
balances for all accounts. This eliminates 
the necessity of adding these separately 
to establish proof of accuracy. 

Since totals are carried forward pro 
gressively throughout the posting run, 
proving becomes a by-product of the 
posting operation. Thus if an error is 
made, it can be traced to a particular 
item at once by reference to the journal 
and the ledger card without endless 
checking. 

Greater bookkeeping speed is claimed 
for the new machine as well as a 
prompter and more positive proof. 
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SUCCESS?-HARD WORK AND OPPORTUNITY 


The fifty years of his banking career are fascinatingly told by the late James B. Forgan, 
former chairman of the First National Bank of Chicago, in his autobiography, Recollections 
of a Busy Life (Bankers Publishing Company, $6.00). This edition is full leather bound 


and includes an autographed page. 


with success and asked to what I 

attributed it. My answer has been 
that in so far as it was attributable to 
me at all, it could only be to my willing- 
ness to work hard at the job assigned to 
me and my readiness to seize opportuni- 
ties as they came to me. Two facts in 
my business career afford me especial 
satisfaction and considerable pride. One 
is that only once had I to apply for a job 
and that I obtairied through a competitive 
examination. The other is that never 
did I ask for an increase in salary. I 
have never occupied a position with 
which I was dissatisfied, nor was I look- 
ing especially for a change, or even for 
further promotion when the offer of a 
better position or promotion came to me. 
I simply did my level best to perform 
the duties assigned to me in the position 
I occupied, and I found my advance- 
ment and pay were always well taken 
care of by those who had the dispensing 
of them.” 


OT vith frequently been accredited 


* * * * 


Such is the ladder on which James B. 
Forgan climbed from a bank apprentice 
in St. Andrews, Scotland, where he re- 
ceived the magnificent salary of £10 a 
year, to the chairmanship of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, with its ac- 
companying responsibilities toward di- 
recting the nation’s finances. He relates 
the steps between these two extremes in 
his Recollections of a Busy Life with the 
simplicity and force which mark his en- 
tire career. 

Note his description of an incident 
which occurred shortly after his election 


to the First National Bank of Chicago 
in 1892: 


“We were having a period of easy 
money just then, and my greatest difh- 
culty was to keep the bank’s funds em- 
ployed. . . . When Mr. Gage returned 
(Lyman J. Gage was then president of 
the First National), I told him of this 
condition and apologized for it. I re- 
member his encouraging answer. He 
said: ‘Don’t apologize; under the circum- 
stances in which you have been placed, 
the fact that the doors are open and busi- 
ness going on as usual shows that you 
know your business.” It was indeed a 
trying position, for I, a total stranger 
had to assume responsibility for practical- 
ly every loan made.” 


* * * * 


The various steps in Mr. Forgan’s 
career are marked by the chapter head- 
ings in the volume, as follows: Five 
Generations; My School Days; My Ap- 
prenticeship and Early Business Training; 
Leaving Home; My Experience as a Clerk 
in the Bank of British North America; 
My Career in the Bank of Nova Scotia; 
My Connection with the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis; My 
Career in the First National Bank of 
Chicago; The Security Bank of Chicago 
and its Ally, the Second Security Bank 
of Chicago; Chicago Clearing House 
Committee: Currency Commission, 
American Bankers Association; My Con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve System: 
Activities Outside of the Banking Busi- 
ness; Moral Reflections. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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SHOP TALK 


A J. FRAME, chairman of the board 

*of the Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis., recently sent in the 
bank’s annual check for the renewal of 
its subscription to THE BANKERS MaGa- 
ZINE. This bank has taken the magazine 
for more than fifty consecutive years. 
Can anybody beat that record? 


We 


WE have received so many requests for 
a copy of a list of banking books com- 
piled for the Banco de Mexico, Mexico 
City, that we are going to print it in 


Books for Bankers so that those who 
may have wanted it, but neglected to 
write for it, may have a copy of it, too. 

Even if you aren't in the market for 
books just now, clip this list for future 
reference. It contains valuable publica- 
tions on every phase of banking. Here 
it is: 

“Living Trusts, Including Life Insur- 
ance Trusts” by Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
$3.75; “Creating and Conserving Es 
tates,” Co-operation between Life In- 
surance and Trust Companies by A. C. 
Robinson and Edward A. Woods, $3.00: 
“Bankers Credit Manual,” by Alexander 
Wall, $5.00; “Fundamentals of Financial 
Advertising” by John D. Long and John 
E. Farwell, $4.00; “Industrial Credits” 
by Robert Young, $5.00; “Foreign Ex- 
change Accounting” by Christian 
Djorup, $10.00; “Investments” by David 
F. Jordan, $4.00; “Analysis of Financial 
Statements” by H. G. Guthmann, $9.00: 
“Financial Organization and Manage 
ment” by Gerstenberg, $5.00; “Work of 
Corporate Trust Departments” by Page 
and Gates, $5.00: “Credit Analyses” by 
Schluter, $5.00; “Trust Departments in 


Banks and Trust Companies” by Clay 
Herrick, $4.00; “Bank Credit” by Munn, 
$3.00; “Federal Reserve System ip 
Operation” by E. A. Goldenweiser 
$3.00; “Commercial Banking” by Knif 
fin (2 volumes) $7.00; “Practical Bank. 
ing” by Gerald W. Jamieson, $2.00: 
“Bank System and Accounting” by 
Beach, $6.00; “Borrowing From Your 
Bank” by Patterson, $1.25; “Financing 
Exports and Imports” by Allan B. 
Cook, $2.50; “Banking and Credit” by 
Shugrue, $3.00; “Practical Bank Opera: 
tion” by L. H. Langston, $6.00; “Bank- 
ing Practice” by Langston and Whitney, 
$3.00; “Bank Audits and Examinations” 
by John I. Millet, $6.00; “The Foreign 
Expansion of American Banks” by C. 
W. Phelps, $4.00; “American Com: 
mercial Credits’ by Wilbert Ward, 
$2.50; “Banking Principles and Practice” 
by R. B. Westerfield, $4.50; “The Fed: 
eral Reserve System” by Henry Parker 
Willis, $10.00; “International Exchange” 
by Thomas York, $5.00; “101 Window 
Displays” by M. E. Chase, $5.00; “Clear: 
ing and Collection of Checks” by Walter 
E. Spahr, $7.50; “Recollections of a 
Busy Life” by James B. Forgan, $6.00; 
“Cause and Prevention of Bank Defalca- 
tions” by M. K. Fowler, $1.50; “En: 
cyclopedia of Banking and Finance” by 
Glenn G. Munn, $10.00; “Commercial 
Paper” by Wm. H. Kniffin, $2.50; “Ele- 
ments of Foreign Exchange” by Franklin 
Escher. $1.60; “Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment” by Glenn G. Munn, $1.25; “Bank 
Credit Investigator” by Russell F. 
Prudden, $1.50; “New Business Depart: 
ment” by T. D. MacGregor, $1.25; “The 
Women’s Department” by Anne Seward, 
$1.25; “Bank Credit Methods” by T. J. 
Kavanaugh, $2.50; “Romance and Tra: 
gedy of Banking” by Thomas P. Kane, 
$5.00; How to Analyze a Bank State- 
ment,” ‘50 cents; “Bank Advertising 
Production” by An Advertising Produc: 
tion Man, $2.50; “Tate’s Modern Cam- 
hist™ by William F. Spalding, $10.00 

We will be glad to send you any of 
these books that you may wish, whether 
for your personal or your bank’s library 
(May we add that the Banco de Mexico, 
for which the list was made out, ordered 
all but two of these works?) 
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Send for this Book 
On Approval ! 





Corporation 
Treasurer’s and 


Controller’s Guide 


By William H. Crow, A.B., LL.B., 
Member of New York Bar 


(A Complete Manual on Corporate Financial Procedure ) 
JUST OFF THE PRESS—this 1710-page reference manual is an 


invaluable aid to Banks, Trust Companies and Corporations. It 
shows exactly how treasurers and controllers of corporations (both 
large and small) handle their work. It reveals and explains various organiza- 
tion budget systems and provides the most complete collection of actual 
financial and accounting forms used by treasurers and controllers. This new, 
monumental work is based upon experiences of 1,400 American corporations 
including: American Tobacco Co., New Jersey Zinc Co., Saks & Co., Colgate 
& Co., General Motors Corp., Robert Gair & Co., American Chicle Co., 
American Railway Express Co., New York Edison Co., and many others 
including small corporations. 

Here in one handy, compact, easy-to-use volume is provided a complete 
compilation of methods, experiences, precedents. 

Some typical chapter headings are: Nature and Scope of Treasurer’s Office; 
Nature and Scope of Controller's Office; Organization of Departments; 
Classification of Duties; Securities, Issuance and Record Systems; Current 
financial operations; Relations with Banks and other commercial leaders; 
Control of Cash; Dividends; Dividend Policies; Interest on Bonds; Funds; 
Reports; General and Commercial law, and others. One of many valuable 
features of this book is the abundance of forms and charts which include: 
treasurers’ organization charts, controllers’ organization charts, controller’s 
work of accounting department and hundreds of others. 


1710 Pages D- 6 x 9 inches M- Postpaid $15 
Examine this book for 5 days at our expense 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. New York 


Nl ii ieee) 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You may send me without cost or obligation a copy of your new book 
“Corporation Treasurer’s and Controller’s Guide.” After five days’ examina- 
tion, I will either remit $15 in full payment or return the book without further 


obligation on my part. 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 




















BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS “’ 
Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 
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PROFITS, PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. By 
Arthur B. Adams. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $2.15. 


A SOUND analysis of the actual opera- 
tions of the present industrial system 
under different movements of the general 
price level and to point out the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, is the aim of 
this book, which is a companion volume 
to Economics of Business Cycles, by the 
same author. 

A special study is made of the invest- 
ment of savings under different condi- 
tions, and the effects of such investments 
upon consumers’ current money income 
and the flow of consumers’ goods to the 
market. 

The theme of the book might be 
quoted as “Progress toward greater pro- 
duction and consumption is facilitated 
because consumer buying does keep pace 
with production.” 

The author is dean of the school of 
business and professor of economics at 
the University of Oklahoma. 

Chapter headings include: Two Views 
on the Relations of Savings and Invest- 
ments to Industrial Progress; Investment 
of Savings and the Market Equilibrium; 
Volume of Trade, Money, Production 
and Money Income; Use of Bank Credit 
and the Market Equilibrium; Current 
Net Product Value and Distribution of 
National Money Income; Spending and 
Saving the National Money Income; 
Supply of Investment Funds and Uses 
Made of Them; Market Oversupply, De- 
pression, and Capacity of Output; Ex- 
pansion of Credit, Price Inflation, and 
Booms; Termination of Booms and Con- 
sequent Crises and Depressions. 


THE Economics oF LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Samuel S. Huebner, Ph. D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$2.65. 


THis is the first of a new series being 
published by Appleton devoted to com- 
prehensive and specialized studies of life 


insurance in its various aspects. It will 
offer an advanced literature of life in. 
surance and is under the editorial direc. 
tion of Professor Huebner, who is the 
author of the first volume. The material 
is intended primarily to be of practical 
aid to the man in the insurance field 
but is also suitable for all those interested 
in this form of investment. 

The fundamental volume of this series 


gives an excellent discussion of the theory 


and functions of life insurance for the 
general reader who wishes to be intelli- 
gently informed concerning this problem 
of his business and personal affairs. 

The author takes the point of view 
that human life value is a more impor 
tant economic element in business and 
family affairs than property values and 
argues that the life value of the individ 
ual is entitled to the same careful and 
scientific treatment as that given to prop: 
erty. He shows that life insurance repre- 
sents the application to life values of 
the principles which govern business and 
the management of property. 

Dr. Huebner is professor of insurance 
and commerce at the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania; 
and dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 


TRUST CONFERENCE ADDRESS 
IS REPRINTED 


“How to Build a Trust Department in a 
Banking Institution,” an address deliv 
ered by R. R. Bixby, president, has been 
reprinted in booklet form by R. R. 
Bixby, Inc., specialists in trust depart: 
ment operation, New York. The ad: 
dress was delivered before the trust con- 
ference at the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Bankers held in 
Detroit in July, 1927. 


“CANADA AND THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY” 


THE Royal Bank of Canada has pub 


lished an interesting and attractive book, 
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101 WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Bank and Investment 
By M. E. CHASE 


ANKS all over the country are waking 

up to the tremendous possibilities of 
window displays, and over two hundred 
large and small financial institutions were 
interviewed in gathering material for this 
book. Window architects, electricians, 
window dressers, color experts, show card 
writers and those making mechanical dis- 
plays were also consulted and the in- 
formation put into shape for practical use 


in every bank by M. E. Chase, who for 


fifteen years has been a specialist in bank 
and investment advertising and publicity. 

In these suggestions every branch of 
banking is included. The small town has 
not been disregarded, for most of the 
properties necessary for these displays 
may be obtained in a town of five thou- 
sand. The contents given below will give 
a good idea of what the book covers, and 
many new ideas will be suggested by those 
that are described. 


CONTENTS 


Why and How of Window Advertising 

L—Window Advertising Pays—Tests which 
banks have made. 

Il.—Capitalize Your Windows—Your win- 
dows may be cold empty glass—or “glad 
hands” beckoning prospects in—Windows 
display a super-picture—IiIn tune with the 
community—Don’t over-do your attention 
getter—One idea at a time—Avoid mo- 
notony—Balance and Harmony—Change 
often—Tie up with your windows. 

Ill.—Making Window Display Cards—Rela- 
tive size of cards to display—Making your 
own cards—Pen and paints—Frame them. 

IV.—Proper Construction of Windows— 
Height of window—Background—Depth of 
window—Panelled background—Parquetry 
flooring—Your name—Electric floor con- 
nections—Lighting—Colored lighting. 

V.—Motion Displays Gain Attention—What 
large banks are using—How small banks 
are doing it—Mechanical devices. 

What is being done in Window Displays 

L—By Financial Institutions of the East— 
National City Bank of New York—Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland—Five Cent Savings 
Bank, Lynn, Mass., and others. 

II.—By Financial Institutions of the Mid- 
West—First-Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwau- 
kee—American Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Chicago—First National Bank of Detroit— 
Morris F. Fox, Milwaukee—State Bank of 
Chicago, and others. 

Ili.—By Financial Institutions of the West— 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis—Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles— 


United States National Bank, Denver— 
San Diego Savings Bank, and others. 

IV.—By Financial Institutions of the South 
—First National Bank, El Paso—First 
National Bank, Pratt, Kan.—Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, and others. 

What Can Be Done in Window Displays 

I.—Savings Displays—Pay days in cold stor- 
age—Armistice day—During the Auto 
Show—Evolution—Savings plus insurance— 
In and out banking—Tied to your job? 

IIl.—Investment—To get a mailing list—In- 
terest and shoes—Play Santa Claus with 
bonds—Bonds on instalment—If he can, 
so can you—To retire at 60—Buying bub- 
bles or bonds—Invest for children—Pyra- 
mid with coupons, and others. 

IlI.—Trust—Save your widow from shyster 
—Stop and read the law—yYesterday you 
lunched together—Her income is regular 
—Watch it operate—Say it with a Will. 

IV.—Checking—Carry a checkbook—Know! 
Who should write checks—Travels of a 
check, and others. 

V.—Farm Banking—Build farm credit now 
—Better herds—County Fair—Bank by 
mail—Dead farming methods, and others. 

VI.—Safe Deposit—If you have a new nest 
of boxes—For vacation times—Community 
strong box, and others. 

VII.—Foreign Exchange—Take travelers 
checks—Like a checkbook—If you sell 8. 
S. tickets, and others. 

VIII.—Miscellaneous—Life Insurance—Bank 
at your mail box—Flower contest—Who 
minds growing older—Trade at home— 
Growing up financially, and others. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$5.00 


71-73 Murray Street, New York 


$5.00 






































Part Il. 


$2.50 








Written for bankers—by a banker 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
ACCEPTANCES 


AND THE 


_ ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATEMENTS 


| 
(Third edition revised and enlarged) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By Wiruam H. Knirrin, Jr. 


Part 1.— Outlines briefly the basic processes ' y which the 
worth of Commercial Paper may b;, .etermined. 


Analyzes 46 actual statements submitted by 
brokers, including every sort of business from a 
cold storage house to a hat factory. 


Order on 5 days’ approval from 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 


$2.50 








“Canada and the Twentieth Century,” 


written by Donald M. Marvin, M. A., 
Ph. D., economist of the bank, and J. 
Edwin Van Buskirk, B. Sc., M. B. A.. 
assistant. 

The present (third) edition contains, 
in addition to an introduction, twenty 
chapters, each devoted to some phase of 
the industry of the country. By means 
of numerous charts and tables, statistics 
are given showing the growth and pros- 
pects of each industry discussed. 

Chapter headings include : Climate and 
agriculture, dairy production, manufac- 
turing, new industries, the Royal Bank 
of Canada’s statistics of Canadian power 
production, foreign trade, forest indus- 
tries, mining and mineral resources, fish- 
eries, the banks and the banking system, 
the provinces of Canada, the playground 
of America, transportation and _ ports, 
the British Empire preference, tariff 
agreements with the British West Indies, 
tariff agreements with foreign countries, 
Canada as a field for investment, govern- 
ment and finance, currency, present 
taxes. 


Any reader of Books for Bankers may 
secure a free copy of this book by writing 
to the head office of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal. 


COMMITTEE ANNOUNCED 


Miss Florence Wagner, librarian of the 
Wall Street Journal, New York, and 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the financial group of the Special 
Libraries Association, has announced the 
members of her committee, as follows: 
Josephine Curry, Redmond and Com- 
pany, New York City; Marion G. 
Eaton, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
Laura Jane Gage, Central Trust Com 
pany, Chicago; Margaret Reynolds, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwav- 
kee, Wis. 


STUDIES IN SECURITIES 


A REVISED edition of Studies in Securi- 
ties has been published by Jas. H. Oli- 
phant & Co., New York and Chicago. 
The book contains fifty studies of dif- 
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Busy Life 


By James B. Forcan 








The life story of one of America’s bank- 


ers. A limited num. of copies available 
<d and bound in 


$6.00 


of an edition, autogra, 


leather. 








Bank Agricultural Depart- 
ment 
By R. A. Warp 


Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in- 
terests of the community. $1.25 


The Women’s Department 


Are these Books in your banking library? 





Recollections of a 





101 Window Displays 


By M. E. CHasE 
A book of suggestions for window 
displays in which every branch of bank- 
ing is included. The properties neces- 
sary may be obtained in towns as small 
as 5000. $5.00 


Clearing and Collection of 
Checks 
By Watter E. Spanr, Ph.D. 
A treatise on the development of the 


present clearing and collection system. 
$7.50 


Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance 
By Gienn G. Munn 


term, expression or phrase 
used in banking and finance, and in 
commercial contacts with banking is 
listed in this book; not a dictionary 
definition but an adequate explanation. 
$10.00 










Every 











By ANNE SEWARD 





This book is a necessity to banks 
that are contemplating organization of 
this department, and is full of ideas for 
those already organized. $1.25 


Elements of Foreign 
Exchange 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A good working knowledge of the 
subject can be gained in a few hours 


and 


from this little book. $1.60 







The Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment 
By Gitenn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of the paying 
fm teller and related departments in every 
phase—whether in a city or country bank, 
ml the East or West. A reference 
4 book on checks and —— 
of money. $1.2 














Bank Credit Methods and 


Practice EB 
By T. J. KAvANAUGH : 


Description of the operation of a credit 
useful not only to the banker & 
business executive in 





$2.50 















The Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russet F. Pruppen 


Tells in as concise a manner as possible 
what problems the young man will meet in 
a bank credit department. 
steps to be taken in a credit investigation 


Advice as to 


$1.50 


analyzation of a credit risk. 


Commercial Paper 
Acceptances and Analysis of 
Credit Statements 
By Wo. H. KNirFin 

Of the few books entirely devoted to 
this subject, this is a safe investment; 
205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state- 
ments completely analyzed on facing 
pages. $2.50 


New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


As a complete description of how to 
conduct a publicity and new business 
department in any bank, large or small, 
this book serves as an excellent guide. 

$1.25 


















Cause and Prevention of 
Bank Defalcations 
By M. K. Fow ter 
Written to point out to bank direc- 


tors and officers their responsibility for 
the prevention of defalcations. $1.50 


71 Murray St., New York 




















